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ANTI-LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


Is specially recommended by several emi- 


All who wish to preserve health nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 
and thus prolong life, should read —e Author of the “ Anth 


D - Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, or Handy It has been used with the most signal 

Guide to Domestic Medicine, which success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 

tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 

pangs be had GRATIS from ony Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 

Chemist, or POST FREE from ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Throat and Chest. 

Concerning this book, which con- Sold in Bottles, at ts. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 

° 68 ‘ 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 

tains 168 pages, the late eminent and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 


author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- | Chemist, Scarborough. 


served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable @@ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
boon to every person who can read | AND AIR-VESsELs,” a copy of which can 


and think.” be had GRArIs of all Chemists. 
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ONE SHILLING.—*‘BAUM'S GENEVA POCKET TIMEPIECE”’ (Patent. ) Denotes correct 
time. Size of a half crown. In electro-compo metal. Perfect balanced action. Glass covered. 
Reliable in any climate. Free 14 stamps. Very superior, extra cased, watch size, 2s. post free. 

“The Geneva sect eatin Dedeee™ yng eee for a shilling.” ‘The Swiss Fairy Organ is also a very 

TWO SHILLINGS.—BAUM'S SWISS FAIRY ORGANS. Patented. Gold Medals awarded, 
These powerful and dulcet instruments produce the most charming modern melodies. A welcome 
treasure in the mansion or the cottage. Post free 24, 36, or 60 stamps. 


“Baum's Swiss Fairy Organs are elegant instruments, and must be an endless source of amusement. Their One Shilling 
Pocket Timepiece is a clever little instrument, and wonderfully cheap."—See “ Engineering Times,” Oct. 6, 1875. 

ONE SHILLING.—BAUM'S DOMESTIC PRINTING PRESS. Prints Programmes, Bills of 
Fare, Cards, Labels, Laundry Lists, &c. Press, Type, and Ink, free 14 stamps. 

“No one will regret purchasing any one of the remarkably cheap and really useful articles manufactured and sold by 
Jacques Baum and Co."—See “* Reynolds's Newspaper,” Oct. 24, 1875. 

During the last few years we have been honoured with ee of 9,000 testimonials and 61 news- 
paper critiques. Testimonials, circulars, &c., post free. Address— 


JAOQUES BAUM & Oo., Kingston Works, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
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Medical Testimony states, that unquestionably no other remedy exists which is so certain in its 
ects. 
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which makes Shakespeare’s Beatrice such 9 fascinating character. He has 
succeeded in = a task of friendly i ae a to his = 
deseription. - “Marie a~ free, f= sort-of natire, which 
«| » Seemed. to. turn with impatience: anid, evan Contempt from sentimen- 
talisms and love- making.’ And he-kas justified Miss Lyle in her observation 
when she says to Marie, ‘ I have. always seen, in» you something which 
women don’t have generally—something very. rare, among us altog ather, r 
believe, a something that men call honour,’ ., Mr, McCarthy's hero is 
as bright and fresh as a yours fellow ought to. be . who: has 
f part of his life. in, Japan er ans anciseo, ‘the advantage of 
canted association with a ose pr oshon a ten entific Mic engineering 
. literature his diversion... lf-we are_inelined--te--think -him inferior to 
Lady Disdain, perhaps some \ Allowance ought to be made for jealonsy, 
There is a delightful varig cCart sath 8 characters, who are drawn with 
precision and distinctneg wshness that gives them originality. 
d|we must confess that, having our- 
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) © Better thah goed.” — Standard. ) 
“ It is evidently the work of @ practised’ writer! and’ we recveliieend it as a 
reall shilling’s worth. of, entertainment,’ 
1e number i is to be successful in proportion to its merits, it will have a 
man Bsns "—Scoteman 
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full the facnity of uniting the fantastic with the real real TWe :are:igently hurried 
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STREAKED WITH GOLD. Hes 18 


Wen! togtthet with ‘singular Skil the ‘sévtti'stbriés’ of the» Christmas 
number of the GENTLEMAN s MAGAZINE have .a rast ‘and curious . interest. 
Tf ‘they were ali ‘from’ the saute Sok hey woald id the ‘ Variety of their style 
amount to a tour de forte.) . 6°. 0" |) etadwhere Weseom to fopl the hand 
of Mro Rowert Buchanan) but if We’ ‘ate Wrdtig, thik iitch belated author ~ 
an imitator that bite fair to tore — “oc ‘his ‘niastet ; and whether that 
or be not p e readers: 

GOLD is pocket Giada tamati Creech Bene terete iw 
melodrama, and which certainly will ie De an without ceasing by. any one who 

' begins ‘Mr! Senibs's ingenious abd’ h “pp opening,’ We trast thousands of 
our readers will take oar word for it; tha 4 Bettér shilling’s worth tas not seen 
the light this Christmas season. *__ Morning Advertiser. 


THE CHANGELING, )) 19: A 


A Poem by a well-known Poef forms one zo ne ley 

"> “STREAKED; WITH: BOLD, it ons yl -nibini | 
4 “Te! Waitér has sown hd’ fittle skill i frisérting’ the poem pte CHANGE- 
LING,’ so weird and musical, so mystical, and yet sotrue to many a life’s history 


of inheritance, possession and pombaunt ness, in the middle of the story. 


It hed ho dal cotihecrion, yet it is far — —. out’ of Keeping With the rest. 


It is full of fancy, thought, and a kind — 
lulls to rest again by its sweet fr: fil is] 
of the number.”— Noxnconfornei ste- ss 
Do Dale 9 “eh VOL Lass ; 
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A CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


-— 


BLUEBEARD. 


An entirely New and Original Illustrated Work, 


THE HISTORY OFTHE SIX WIVES OF BLUEBEARD. 


Compiled from Mendacious Chronicles by SABILLA NOVELLO, 


BLUEBEARD. 


Magnificently Illustrated in Chromolithography by GRANT & Co, after Original 
Designs by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, junior. - 


Now Ready, Royal 8vo, beautifully bound, Price Five Shillings, 





HANDSOMEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


A New and Cheaper Edition of this magnificent Work is now ready, beautifully 
bound in cloth gilt, price £3 ; or in best Morocco, full gilt and gilt edges, £6, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. Price £3. 


‘The great city has for the first time found a great artist to go through its 
length and breadth, to picture its life in all its aspects . . . worthy alike of its 
theme and its authors,”— Times. 

“‘A book which must take its place as a volume of art among our best 
works.” —Standard, 

“The work, as a whole, is beautiful in the extreme, and will constitute a 
volume of the greatest value and interest.” — Globe. 

“We cannot commend too highly this beautiful and artistic production, 
which is sure to have the popularity it deserves.” — Queen, 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. 


By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. Price, cloth, £3} 
morocco, £6. May be ordered through any bookseller, 





Medium 8vo, price 21s., 


ANATOLICA; 


Or, The Journal of a Visit to some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, 
Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. By the Rev. E.J. DAVIS, H.B.M.’s Episc, Consular 
Chaplain, Alexandria, With Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic 
Plates and Woodcuts. 





New Edition with Steel Portraits, Two Vols., cloth gilt, price 21s., 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOMAS WALKER. 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketeh, by BLANCHARD JERROLD, 





London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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HOLD SPECIALITIES, . 
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Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 














GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 





R. HASSALL’S FOOD. 
A singl- trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


e in the World. 
The cheapest, because the best: indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co.,, Leeds. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The most delicious Sauce in the World. 
This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Go. Leeds, 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 
invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 1s. 14d., 2s., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co,, Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, and Invalids, 


Dr. AntHUR Hut Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Lancef and Medical faculty, &c. Sold by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s., 38. 6d., 6s., 138., and 28s. each. 


Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘* One of the best_Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medical Press and Circular, Ty roth, 1875.—*‘ Like the two most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains ali the necessary el ts for sust e and growth.”’ 
Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for Manchester.—“ Invaluable Food for*Infants or 


ms of delicate ae dy 
Ratract from Alfred Hill, M.D., Medical Officer of Health, oe A nutritious, readily 
digestible, pad very ble Food, adapted for Infants, Chil , and Invalids.” 
Extract from W. Trench, M.D., Medical Officer of Heaith, Liverpool.—‘“‘ Your Food is a valuable 
addition to the dietetics of the sick room.” " 
Extract from I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—‘‘ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young children than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.”’ 
Extract from the British Medical Fournal.— It assimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 
* TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April oth, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more boxes of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has answered 
well for my child.—Yours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 
TESTIMONIAL. Ms Liverpool, April 20th, 1875. 
GeEnTLEMEN,—It is with the greatest pleasure and gratitude that I bear testimony to the value of 
Dr. Hassall’s Food as being the most nutritious fooc I ever used, and easy of digestion, a thing of 
vital importance to an invalid like 15 ~ “Cates sincerely, JORN L. BEVAN. 
* To Goodhall, Backhouse, & Co., le 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
If you would have your children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 
rom the bad effects, amounting to starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. 


A treatise by Artuur Hutt Hassatt, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
Infants, Children, and Invalids,” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, RACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A ROMANCE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


PROEM. 


Nineteen sad sleepless centuries 

Had shed upon the dead Curist’s eyes 
Their blood and dew, and o’er them still 
The waxen lids were sealéd chill. 
Drearily through the dreary years 

The world had waited on in tears, 

With heart clay-cold and eyelids wet, 
But He had not arisen yet. 

Nay, Christ was cold ; and, colder still, 
The lovely Shapes He came to kill 
Slept by His side. Ah sight of dread ! 
Dead Curist, and all the sweet gods dead ! 


He had not risen ; tho’ all the world 
Was waiting. Tho’, with thin lips curl’d, 
Pale ANTICHRIST upon his prison 

Gazed yet denying, He had not risen. 
Tho’ every hope was slain save Him, 
Tho’ all the eyes of Heaven were dim, 
Despite the promise and the pain, 


He slept—and had wof risen again. 
VoL. XVI, N.S. 1876, B 
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Meantime, from France’s funeral pyre, 
Rose, god-like, girt around with fire, 
Imperial Cain ! 


—On eyes and lips 
Burnt the red hues of Love's eclipse, 
Beneath his strong triumphal tread 
All days the human winepress ‘led, 
And in the silence of the nights 
Pale Prophets stood upon the heights, 
And gazing thro’ the bloodred gloom 
Far eastward, to the dead Curist’s tomb, 
Wail’d to the winds. Yet Curisr still slept :— 
And o’er His white Tomb slowly crept 
The fiery Shadow of a Sword ! 





Not Peace ; a Sword. 


And men adored 
Not Christ, nor Antichrist, but Carn ; 
And where the bright blood ran like rain 
He stood, and looking, men went wild ;— 
For lo! on whomsoe’er he smiled 
Came an idolatry accurst, 
But chief, Cain’s hunger and Cain’s thirst 
For gold and blood and tears ; and when 
He beckon’d, countless swarms of men 
Flew thick as locusts to destroy 
Hope's happy harvests, and to die ; 
Yea, verily, at each finger-wave 
They swarm’d—and shared the grave they gave, 
Beneath his Throne. 


Then, ‘neath the sun 
One man of France, one, only one, 
One man alone—and he indeed 
Lowest and least of all Man’s seed— 
Shrank back, and stirred not !—heard Cain’s cry, 
But flew not !—mark’d across the sky 
The Shadow of the Sword, but yet 
Despair'd not !—Nay, with eyes tear-wet, 
He sought Christ’s Tomb, and lying low, 
With cold limbs cushion’d on the snow, 
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Still waited !—But when Cain’s eye found 
His hiding-place on holy ground, 
And Cain’s hand gript him ‘by the hair, 
Seeking to drag him forth from there, 
He clutched the stones with all his strength, 
Struggled in silence—and at length, 
In the dire horror of his need, 
Shriek’d out on Curist ! 

Did Curist rise ? 


Ge 


READ. 


CHAPTER I. 


FULL SUNSHINE. 





DY: ~OHAN, ROHAN! Can von not hear me call? It 
ae 7) is time to go. Come,come! It frightens me to look 
yi i eh) down at you. Will you not come up now, Rohan ?” 
Ja A The voice that cries is lost in the ocean-sound 
that fills the blue void beneath; it fades away far under amid a 
confused murmur of wings, a busy chattering of innumerable little 
new-born mouths; and while the speaker, drawing dizzily back, 
feels the ground rise up beneath her feet and the cliffs prepare to 
turn over like a great wheel, a human cry comes upward, clear yet 
faint, like a voice from the sea that washes on the weedy reefs of 
bloodred granite a thousand feet below. 

The sun is sinking afar away across the ‘waters, sinking with a last 
golden gleam amid the mysterious Hesperides of the silent air, and 
his blinding light comes slant across the glassy calm till it strikes 
on the scarred and storm-rent faces of these Breton crags, illu- 
minating and vivifying every nook and cranny of the cliffs beneath, 
burning on the summits and lightening their natural red to the vivid 
crimson of dripping blood, changing the coarse grass and yellow 
starwort into threads of emerald and gltmmering stars, burning in a 
golden mist around the yellow flowers of the over-hanging broom, and 
striking with fiercest ray on one naked rock of solid stone which 
juts out like a huge horn over the brink of the abyss, and around 
which a strong rope is noosed and firmly knotted. 

Close to this horn of rock, in the full glory of the sunset light, 
stands a young girl, calling aloud to one who swings unseen below. 

The sunlight flashes full into her face and blinds her, while the 
soft breath of the sea kisses the lids of her dazzled eyes. 

Judged by her sun-tanned skin, she might be the daughter of 
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some gipsy tribe, but such dark features as hers are common among 
the Celtic women of the Breton coast; and her large eyes are not 
gipsy-black, but ethereal grey—that mystic colour which can be soft 
as heaven with joy and love, but dark as death with jealousy and 
wrath ; and, indeed, to one who gazes long into such eyes as these, 
there are revealed strange depths of passion, and self-control, and 
pride. The girl is tall and shapely, somewhat slight of figure, small- 
handed, small-footed ; so that, were her cheek a little less rosy, her 
hands a little whiter, and her step a little less elastic, she might be a 
lady born. 

It is just eighteen years to-day since that red blustering morning 
when her father, running into port with the biggest haul of fish on 
record that season in the little fishing-village, had found that the 
Holy Virgin, after giving him four strong sons, had at last deposited 
in his marriage bed a maid-child, long prayed for, come at last ;—and 
the maid’s face is still beautiful with the unthinking innocence of 
childhood. Mark the pretty, almost petulant mouth, with the de- 
licious underlip— 

Some bee hath stung it newly ! 

Woman she is, yet still a child ; and surely the sun, that touches 
this moment nearly every maiden cheek in every village for a hundred 
miles along this stormy coast, shines this moment upon no sweeter 
thing. 

Like Queen Bertha of old, she bears in her hand a distaff, from 
which she ever and anon twirls homely thread; but not even a 
queen’s dress, however fair, could suit her better than the severe yet 
picturesque garb of the Breton peasant girl—the modest white coif, 
the blue gown brightly bordered with red, the pretty apron en- 
wrought with flowers in coloured thread, the neat bodice adorned 
with a rosary and medal of Our Lady ; and finally, the curious sadots, 
or wooden shoes. 

“ Rohan, Rohan !” 

A clear bird-like voice, but it is lost in the murmur of the blue void 
below. 

The girl puts down her distaff beside a pair of sadofs and a broad 
felt hat which lie already on one of the blocks of stone ; then placing 
herself flat upon her face close to the very edge of the cliff, and 
clasping with one hand the rope which is suspended from the horn 
of rock close to her, she peers downward. 

Half-way down the precipice a figure, conscious of her touch upon 
the.rope by which he is partially suspended, turns up to her a shin- 
ing face, and smiles. 
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She sees for a minute the form that hovers beneath her in 
mid-air, surrounded by a flying cloud of ocean-birds—she marks 
the white beach far away below her, and the red stains of the 
weedy pools above the tide, and the cream-white edge of the 
glassy moveless sea—she feels the sun shining, the rocks gleaming, 
for a little space ;—then her head goes round, and she closes her 
eyes with a little cry. A clear ringing laugh floats up to her and 
reassures her. She plucks up heart and gazes once again. 

What a depth! She grows dizzy anew as she gazes into it, but 
presently the brain-wave passes away, and her head grows calm. 
She sees all now distinct and clear, but her eyes rest on one picture 
only !—not on the crimson reefs and granite rocks, amidst which the 
placid ocean weeps, through fretwork of tangled dulse and huge 
crimson water-ferns; not on the solitary Needle of Gurlan, an 
enormous monolith of chalk and stone, standing several furlongs out 
in the sea, with the waves washing eternally round its base and a cloud 
of sea-fowl hovering ever round its crest ; not on the lonely specks of 
rock, where the great black-backed gulls, dwarfed by distance to the size 
of white moths, sit gazing at the sunset, weary of a long day’s fishing ; 
not on the long line of green cormorants that are flapping drowsily 
home to roost across waters tinted purple and mother-of-pearl ; not 
on the seals that swim in the dim green coves afar beneath ; not on 
the solitary red-sailed fishing boat that drifts along with the ebb a 
mile out to sea. All these she sees for a moment as in a magician’s 
glass ; all these vanish, and leave one vision remaining—the agile and 
intrepid figure just under her, treading the perpendicular crags like 
any goat, swinging almost out into mid-air as from time to time he 
bears his weight upon the rope, and moving lightly hither and 
hither with feet and hands alike busy, the latter hunting for sea-birds’ 
eggs. 

Thick as foam-flakes around his head float the little terns ; past him, 
swift and thick as cannon-balls, the puffins whizz from their burrows 
(for the comic little sea-parrot bores the earth like a rabbit, before 
she lays her eggs in it like a bird), and sailing swiftly for a hundred 
yards, wheel, and come back, past the intruder’s ears again, to their 
burrows once more ; round and round, in a slow circle above his head, 
a great cormorant—of the black, not the green species—-sails silently 
and perpetually, uttering no sound ; and facing him, snowing the 
surface of the cliffs, sit the innumerable birds, with their millions 
of little eyes on his. The puffins on the green earthy spots, peer- 
ing out with varicoloured bills, the guillemots in earth and rock 
alike, wherever they can find a spot to rest an egg, the little dove-like 
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terns, male and female, sitting like love-birds beak to beak, om the 
tiny little coigns of vantage om the solid rocks below the: climber's 
feet. Of the numberless birds which surround him on every side, 
few take the trouble to stir, though those few make a perfect snow 
around him ; but the air is full.of a twittering and a trembling and a 
chattering and rustling which. would drive a less experienced) crags- 
man crazy on the spot. As heslips nimbly among them they grumble 
a little in their bird-fashion, that is all; occasionally am infuriated 
would-be mother, robbed of her egg, makes belief to fly at his face, 
but quails at the first movement of his fowler’s staff; and’ new and 
then an angry puffin, as his hand slips into her hole, clings: to. his 
finger like a parrot, is drawn out a ruffled wrath of feathers; and is 
flung shrieking away into the air! 

The fowler’s feet are naked—so his toes sometimes suffer from a 
random bite or peck, but his only answer is a merry laugh. He 
moves about as if completely unconscious of danger, or if.conscious, 
as if the peril of the sport made it exhilarating tenfold. 

It is exciting to see him: moving about in his joyous strength amid 
the dizzy void, with the sunset burning on his: figure, the sea spark- 
ling beneath his feet. His:head is bare ; his hair, of perfect golden 
hue, floats to his shoulders, and is ever and anon blown into his face, 
but with a toss of his head he flings it behind him. The head:is that 
of a lion; the throat, the chin, leonine; and the eyes, even when they 
sparkle as now, have the strange, faraway, visionary look of the king 
of animals; His figure, agile as it is, is herculean ; for is he not a 
Gwenfern, and when, since the memory of a man, did a Gwenfern 
ever stand less than six feet in his sadots ? Stripped of his raiment and 
turned to stone, he might stand fur Herakles—so large of mould is 
he, so mighty of limb.. But even in his present garb—the peasant 
dress of dark blue, shirt open at the throat, gaily coloured sash, and 
trousers fastened at the knee with a knot of scarlet ribbon—he looks 
sufficiently herculean. ; 

He plies his trade. Secured to his waist hangs a net of dark 
earth-coloured eggs, and it is nearly full. 

The sunset reddens, its flashes grow more blinding as they strike 
on the reddened cliff, but the fowler lifts up his face in the light, and 
sees the dark face of the maiden shining down upon him through the 
snow of birds. 

“ Rohan, Rohan,” she cries again. 

He waves his fowler’s staff and smiles, preparing to ascend. 

“T am coming, Marcelle!” he calls. 

And through the flying snow he slowly comes, till. it is no 
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longer snow around his head, but snow around his feet. 
Partly aided by the rope, partly by the hook of his fowler’s 
staff, he clings with hands and feet, creeps from ledge to ledge, 
crawling steadily upward. Sometimes the loose conglomerate 
crumbles in his hands or beneath his feet, and he swings 
with his whole weight upon the rope; then for a moment his colour 
goes, from excitement, not fear, and his breath comes quick. No 
dizziness with him ! his calm blue eyes look upward and downward 
with equal unconcern, and he knows each footstep of his way. 
Slowly, almost laboriously, he seems to move; yet his progress is far 
more rapid than it seems to the eye, and in a few minutes he has 
drawn himself up the overhanging summit of the crag, reached the 
top, gripped the horn of rock with hands and knees, and swung him- 
self up on the greensward, close to the girl’s side ! 

Al the prospect above the cliffs opens suddenly on his sight. The 
cloudy east is stained with deep crimson lines, against which the 
grassy hills, and fresh-ploughed fields, and the squares of trees whose 
foliage hides the crowing farms, stand out in distinct. and beautiful 
lines. ' 

But all he sees for the moment is the one dark face, and the 
bright eyes that look lovingly into his. 

‘Why will you be so daring, Rohan?” she inquires in a soft 
Breton patois. ‘If the rope should break, if the knot should slip, 
if you should grow faint! Alain and jannick both say you are 
foolish. St. Gurlan’s Craig is not fit for a man to climb !” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


ROHAN AND MARCELLE, 


To creep where foot of man has never crept before, to crawl on 'the 
great cliffs where even the goats and sheep are seldom seen, to 
know the secret places as they are known to the hawk and the 
raven and the black buzzard of the crags, this is the joy and glory 
of the man’s life—this is the rapture that he shares with the winged, 
the swimming, and the creeping things. He swims like a fish, 
he crawls like a fly, and his joy would be complete if he could soar 
like a bird. His amimal enjoyment meantime is perfect. Not the 
peregrine, wheeling in still circles round the topmost crags, moves 
with such natural splendour on its way. 

All the peasants and fishers of Kromlaix are cragsmen too, 
but none possess his cool sublimity of daring. Rohan Gwenfern 
will walk erect where no other fowler, however experienced, would 
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creep on hands and knees. In the course of his lifelong perils 
he has had ugly falls, which have only stimulated him to fresh 
exploits. 

He began, when a mere child, by herding sheep and goats among 
these very crags, and making the lonely caverns ring with his little 
goatherd’s horn. By degrees he familiarised himself with every 
feature of the storm-rent terrible coast ; so that even when he grew 
up towards manhood, and joined his fellows in fishing expeditions 
far out at sea, he still retained his early passion for the crags and 
cliffs. While others were lounging on the beach or at the door of the 
calozes, while some were drinking in the cadare¢ and some were 
idling among their nets, Rohan was walking in some vast cathedral 
not made with hands, or penetrating like a spectre, torch in hand, 
into the pitch-black cavern where the seal was suckling her young, 
or swimming naked out to the cormorant’s roost on the base of the 
Needle of Gurlan. 

Even in wildest winter, when for days together the cormorants sat 
on the ledges of the cliffs and gazed despairingly at the sea, starving, 
afraid to stir a feather lest the mighty winds should dash them to pieces 
against the stones, when the mountains of foam shook the rocks to 
their foundations, when the earthquakes of ocean were busy and 
crag after crag loosened, crumbled, and swept like an avalanche 
down to the sea,—even in the maddest storms of nature’s maddest 
season, Rohan was abroad,—not the great herring-gull being more 
constant a mover along the black water-mark than he. 

Hence there had arisen in him, day by day and year by year, 
that terrible and stolid love for Water which wise critics and 
dwellers in towns believe to be the special and sole prerogative 
of the poets, particularly of Lord Byron, and which, when described 
as an attribute of a Breton peasant or a Connaught “ boy,” they re‘er 
to the abysses of sentimentality. Does a street-girl love the street, 
or a ploughman love the fields, or a sailor love the ship that sails 
him up and down the world? Even so, but with an infinitely 
deeper passion, did Rohan love the sea. Itis no exaggeration to say 
that even a few miles inland he would have been heartily miserable- 
And that he should love the sea as he did, not with a sentimental 
emotion, not with any idea of romancing or attitudinising, but with a 
vital and natural love, part of the very beatings of his heart, was only 
just. He was its foster child. 

Weird and thrilling superstitions are still afloat on this wild ccast ; 
grotesque and awful legends, many of them full of deep faith and 
pathetic beauty, still float from mouth tomouth ; but among them there 
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is one which is something more than a mere legend, something more 
than a fireside dream. It tells of the sore straits and perils on the 
lonely seas during “ the great fishing,” and how, one summer night, a 
fisher, Raoul Gwenfern, took with him to sea his little golden-haired 
child. That very night, blowing the trumpets of wrath and death, 
Kuroclydon arose. Lost, shrieking, terror-stricken, the fleet of boats 
drifted before the wind in the terrible mountainous sea ; and at last, 
when all hope had fled, the crew of this one lugger knelt down 
together in the darkness for the last time—knelt as they had often 
knelt side by side in the little chapel on the cliff, and invoked the 
succour of Our Blessed Lady of Safety ;—and no less than the others 
prayed the little child, shivering and holding his father’s hand. And 
at last, amid all the darkness of the tempest and the roaring of the 
sea, there dawned a solemn shining which for a moment stilled the 
palpitating waters around the vessel ; and that one innocent child on 
board, he and none other beside, saw with his mortal eyes, amid that 
miraculous light, and floating upon the waters, all spangled and 
silver as she stands, an image, up there in the little chapel of Notre 
Dame de Garde, the face and form of the Mother of God! 

Be that as it may, the storm presently abated, and the fleet was 
saved ; but when the light dawned, and the fishers on board the 
lugger came to their senses again, they missed one man. The 
child cried “father,” but no father answered ; he had been washed. 
over in the darkness, and his footprints in the land of man were 
never seen more. It was then that the child, wailing for his beloved 
parent, told what he had seen upon the waters in that hour of 
piayer. Whether it was a real vision, or a child’s dream, or a flash 
of memory illuminating the image he had often seen and thought so 
lovely, who can tell? But that day he ran and flung himself into 
his mother’s arms, an orphan child ; and from that day forth he had 
no father but the Sea. 

His mother, a poor widow now, dwelt in a stone cottage just out- 
side the village, and under the shelter of a hollow in the crag. Her 
son, the only child of her old age, the child of her prayers and tears, 
obtained by the special intercession of the Virgin and her cousin 
St. Elizabeth, grew fairer and fairer as he approached manhood, 
and ever on his face there dwelt a brightness which the mother, 
in her sweet heart, deemed due to that celestial vision. 

Now tales of wonder travel, and in due course the legend travelled 
to the priest; and the priest came, and saw the child, and (being a 
little bit of a phrenologist) examined his head and his bumps, and 
saw the shining of his fair face with no ordinary pleasure. It is not 
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every day that the good God performs a miracle, and this opportunity 
was too good a one to be lost. So the good curé, a remarkable man 
in his way, and one of considerable learning, then and there made 
the widow a proposition which caused her to weep for joy, and 
cry that St. Elizabeth was her friend indeed. It was this—that 
Rohan should be trained in holy knowledge, and in due season 
become a priest of God. Of course the offer was joyfully accepted, 
and Rohan was taken from the solitary crags, where he was herding 
goats to eke out the miserable pittance that his mother earned, to live 
in the house of the priest. For a time the change was pleasing, and 
Rohan was taught to read and write, and to construe a little Latin, 
and to know a word or two of Greek ; he was; moreover, a willing 
child, and he would get up without a murmur on the darkest and 
coldest winter’s morning to serve the curés mass. He evinced on 
the other hand an altogether stupendous capacity for idleness and 
play. As he grew older his inclinations grew more irrepressible, and 
he would slip off in the fishing boats that were going out to sea, or 
run away for a long day’s ramble among the crags, or spend the 
summer afternoon on the shore, alternately bathing naked and 
wading for shrimps and prawns. When most wanted he was often 
not to be found. One day he was carried home with his collar-bone 
broken, after having in vain attempted to take the nest of an 
indignant raven. Twice or thrice he was nearly drowned. 

This might have been tolerated, though not for long ; but presently 
it was discovered that Master Rohan had a way of asking questions 
which were highly puzzling to the priest. It was still Revolution- 
time. Though the kingdom was an Empire ; and though the terrible 
ideas of ’93 had scarcely reached Kromlaix, the atmosphere was full 
of strange thoughts. The little acolyte in secret began to indulge 
in a course of secular reading ; the little eyes opened, the little tongue 
prattled ; and the good priest discovered, to his disgust, that the 
child was too clever. 

When the time came for the boy, in the natural course of things, 
to be removed from the village, Rohan revolted utterly. He 
had made up his mind, he said, and he would never become a 
priest ! 

That was a bitter blow for the mother, and for a space her heart 
was hard against the boy ; but the priest, to her astonishment, sided 
with the revolter. 

“Come, mother!” he said, nodding his big head till his great 
holiow cheeks trembled with his earnestness. “ After all, it is ill to 
force a lad’s inclination. The life of a priest is a hard. one, see you, 
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at the best. The priesthood is well am but there are: better 
ways of serving the good God.” 

Rohan’s heart rejoiced, and the widow cried— 

“ Better ways !—ah, no, m’steu e-curé.” 

“ But yes,” persisted his reverence. “God’s will is best of all; 
and better even'a good ropemaker than a bad priest!” 

It was settled at last, and the boy returned. to his home. The 
truth is, the priest was glad to be rid of his bargain. He saw that 
Rohan was not the stuff that holy men are made of, and that, 
sooner or later, he would be inventing a heresy or adoring a woman. 
He did not relinquish his charge without a sigh, for that: business of 
the miraculous vision, if.consummated by a life of exemplary piety, 
would have:been a fine feather in the Church’s cap. He-soon found 
a more fitting attendant, however, and his former annoyances and 
disappointments: were forgotten. 

Meantime, Rohan returned to his old haunts with the rapture of 
a prisoned bird set free. He soon persuaded his mother that it was 
all arranged for the best ; for would he not, instead of being taken 
away as a priest must be, remain with her for ever, and supply his 
father’s place, and be a comfort to her old age? There were two sorts 
of lives that he detested from all his heart, and in either of these lives 
he would be lost to home and to her. He would never become a 
priest, because he liked not the life, and because (he naively thought 
to himself) he could never marry his little cousin Marcelle! He 
could never become a soldier (God and all the saints be praised for 
that /) because he was a widow’s only son. 

But it was the year 1813, the “soote spring season” of that year, 
and the great Emperor, after having successfully allayed the fear of 
invasion which: had filled all France ever since his disastrous return 
from Moscow, was preparing a grand coup by which all his enemies 
were utterly to be annihilated. There were strange murmurs afloat, 
but nothing definite was yet known. The air was full of that awful 
silence which precedes thunderstorm and earthquake. 

Down here at Kromlaix, however, down here in the loneliest and 
saddest corner of the Breton coast, the sun shone and the sea sparkled 
as if Moscow had never been, as if hecatombs of French dead were 
not lying bleaching amid the Russian snows, as if martyred France 
had never in her secret heart shrieked out a curse upon the Avatar. 
The sounds of war had echoed far away, but Rohan had heeded them 
little. Happiness is uniformly selfish, and Rohan was happy. Life 
was sweet tohim. It was a blessed thing to breathe, to be, to remain 
free ; to raise his face to the sun, to mark the cliffs and caves, to 
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watch the passing sails, or the blue smoke curling from the chimneys 
of the little fishing village ; to listen to the plump cwré, “ fatter than 
his cure” ; to hear the strange stories of bivouac and battlefield told 
by the old Bonapartist burnpowder, his uncle; to hear Alain or 
Jannick play wild tunes on the dzxiou, or bagpipe ; to hunt the nests 
of gulls and seapies ; to go out on calm nights with his comrades and 
net the shining shoals of herring : best of all, to walk with Marcelle 
along sward or shore, to kneel at her side, holding her hand, before 
the statue of Our Lady, to look into her eyes, and, pleasanter still, to 
kiss her ripe young lips! What life could be better, what life, all in 
all, could be sweeter than this ? 

And Marcelle? 

His mother’s sister’s child, and only niece of the quaint old cor- 
poral, with whom she lives, with her four great brothers, each strong 
as Anak. Since they were children together—and he first appalled 
her young heart by his reckless daring—they have been accustomed 
to meet together in all the innocence of Nature. While her great 
brothers care not for her society, but haunt the cadaref or go court- 
ing when ashore, Rohan seeks the maiden, and is more gentle than 
any brother, though still her kin. He loves her dark eyes and her 
hidden black hair, and her gentle ways, and her tender admiration 
of himself. She has been his playmate for years—now she is, what 
shall we say? his companion—soon, perhaps, to be known by a 
nearer name. But the marriage of such close kin is questionable in 
Brittany, and a special consent from the bishop would be needed to 
bring it about ; and besides, after all, they have never exchanged 
one syllable of actual love. 

Doubtless they understand each other ; for youth is electrical, and 
passion has many tones far beyond words, and it is not in Nature for 
a man and a maiden, both beautiful, to look upon each other with- 
out joy. To their vague delicious feeling in each other’s society, 
however, they have never given a name. ‘They enjoy each other as 
they enjoy the fresh sweet air, and the shining sun, and the happy 
blue vault above, and the sparkling sea below. They drink each 
other’s breathing, and are glad. So is the Earth glad, whenever 
lovers so unconscious stir and tremble happily in her arms. 


Mark them again, as Rohan rises from the cliff, and stands by the 
girl’s side, and listens to her laughing rebuke. How does he answer ? 
He takes her face between his two hands and kisses her on either cheek. 

She laughs and blushes slightly ; the blush would be deeper if he 
had kissed her on the lips. 
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Then he turns to the block of granite where he has left his hat 
and sadots, and slowly begins to put them on. 

The sunset is fading now upon the sea. 

The vision of El Dorado, which has been burning for an hour on 
the far sea-line, will soon be lost for ever. The golden city with 
its purple spires, the strange mountains of pink-tinged snow beyond, 
the dark dim cloud-peak softly crowned by one bright green open- 
ing star, are dissolving slowly, and a cold breath comes now from 
those ruined sunset shores. The bloodred reefs, the wet sands, the 
flashing pools of water along the shores and beneath the crags, are 
burning with dimmer and dimmer colours; the crows are winging 
past to some dark rookery inland; the sea-fowl are settling down 
with many murmurs on the nests among the cliffs ; the night-owl is 
fluttering forth in the dark shadow of a crag ; and the fishing lugger 
yonder is drifting on a dark and glassy sea. 

Rohan looks down. 

The lugger glides along on the swift ebb-tide, and he can plainly 
see the men upon her deck, bareheaded, with hands folded in 
prayer and faces upraised to the very crags on which he stands ; 
for not far beyond him, on the very summit of the cliffs, stands the 
little Chapel of Our Lady of Safety—the beloved beacon of the 
homeward bound, the last glimpse of home the fisher sees as he 
sails away to the west, and the beacon, night and day, of all good 
mariners. 

All this picture Rohan has taken in at a glance, and now, 
grasping his fowler’s-hook in one hand, and coiling the rope around 
his arm, he moves along the summit of the cliff, followed by Marcelle. 
A well-worn path along the scanty sward leads to the door of the 
little chapel, and this path they follow. 

They have not proceeded far when a large white goat, which has 
been busy somewhere among the cliffs, climbs up close by and stands 
looking at them curiously. The inspection is evidently satisfactory, 
for it approaches them slowly with some signs of recognition. 

“See !” cries the girl. “It is Jannedik.” 

Jannedik answers by coming closer and rubbing its head against 
her dress. Then it turns to Rohan, and pushes its chin into his out- 
stretched hand. 

““What are you doing so far from home, Jannedik?” he asks, 
smiling surprised. ‘“ You are a rover, and will some day break your 
neck like your master. It is nearly bed-time, Jannedik \” 

Jannedik is a lady among goats, and she belongs to the mother of 
Rohan. It is her pleasure to wander far away among the cliffs like 
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Rohan himself, and she knows the spots of most succulent herbage 
and the secretest corners of the caves. There is little speculation in 
her great brown eyes, but she comes to the whistle like.a dog, .and 
she will let the village childrensride upon her back, and she is alto- 
gether more instructed than most of her tribe, in which the cliffs 
abound. : 

As Rohan and Marcelle wander on to the little chapel, Jannedik 
follows, pausing now and then to browse upon ‘the way, but when 
they enter—which they do with a quiet reverence—Jannedik hesitates 
for a moment, stamps her foot upon the ground, and trots off home- 
ward by herself. 

She has many points of a good Christian, but the Church has no 
attractions for her. 

The little chapel stands open night and day. It was built by sailor 
hands, for sailor use, and. with no small labour were the materials 
carried up hither from the village below. It is very tiny, and it 
nestles in the highest cliff like a white bird, moveless in all 
weathers. 

It is quite empty, and as Rohan and Marcelle approach the altar, 
the last light of sunlight strikes through the painted pane, illumining 
the altar-piece within the rails—a rudely painted picture of ship- 
wrecked sailors on a raft, raising eyes to the good Virgin, who ap- 
pears among the clouds. Close to the altar stands the plaster figure 
of Our Lady, dressed in satin and spangles, and strewing the 
pedestal and hanging round her feet are wreaths of coloured beads, 
garlands of flowers cut in silk and satin, little rude pictures of the 
Virgin, medals in tin and brass, wooden ‘rosaries, and strings of 
beads. 

Marcelle crosses herself and falls softly upon her knees. 

Rohan remains standing, hat in hand, gazing on the picture of the 
Virgin on the altar-piece behind the rails. 

The little chapel grows darker and darker, the rude timbers and 
storm-stained walls are very dim, and the last sunlight fades on Mar- 
celle’s bent head and on the powerful lineaments of Rohan. 

Faith dwells here, and the touch of a passionate peace and love 
which are worth more. 

Peace be with them and with the world to-night—peace in their 
hearts, love in their hearts, peace and love in the hearts and breasts 
of all mankind! 

But ah! should to-morrow bring the Shadow of the Sword ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


ROHAN’S CATHEDRAL. 


Nort far away from the Chapel of Our Lady of Safety, but situated 
on the wild sea-shore under the crags, stands a cathedral fairer than 
any wrought by man, with a roof of eternal azure, walls of peuple, 
crimson, green, gold, and a floor of veritable ‘‘ mosaic paven.” Men 
name its chief entrance the Gate of St. Gildas, but the lovely cathedral 
itself has neither name nor worshippers. 

At low water this Gate is passable dry-shod, at half-tide it may be 
entered by wading breast-deep, at three-quarters or full flood it can 
only be entered by an intrepid swimmer and diver. 

Two gigantic walls of crimson granite jut out from the mighty 
cliff-wall and meet together far out on the edge of the sea, and where 
the sea touches them it has hollowed their extremity into a mighty 
arch, hung with dripping moss. Entering here at low water, one sees: 
the vast walls towering on every side, carved by wind and water 
into fantastic niches and many-coloured marble forms, with no 
painted windows, it is true, but with the blue cloudless heaven for 
a roof afar above, where the passing seagull hovers, small as a 
butterfly, in full sunlight. A dim religious light falls downward, 
lighting up the solemn place, and showing shapes which superstition 
might fashion into statues and images of mitred abbots and cowled 
monks and dusky figures of the Virgin; and here and there upon the 
floor of weed and shingle are strewn mighty blocks like carven 
tombs, and in lonely midnights the seals sit on these and look at the 
moon like black ghosts of the dead. 

Superstition has seen this place, and has transformed its true history 
into a legend. 

Here indeed in immemorial time stood a great dies reared by 
hands, and surrounded by a fertile plain, but the monks of this abbey 
were wicked, bringing their wantons into the blessed place and pro- 
faning the name of the good God. But the good God, full of His 
mercy, sent a Saint—Gildas indeed by name—to warn these wicked 
ones to desist from their evil ways and think of the wrath to come. 
It was a cold winter night when Gildas reached the gate, and his 
limbs were cold and he was hungry and athirst, and he knocked 
faintly with his frozen hand; and at first, being busy at revel, they 
did not hear ; and he knocked again and they heard, but when they 
saw his face, his poor raiment, and his bare feet, they bade him 
begone. Then did Gildas beseech them to receive and shelter him 
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for Our Lady’s sake, warning them also of their iniquities and of 
God’s judgment ; but even as he spoke, they shut the gate in his 
face. ‘Then St. Gildas raised his hands to Heaven and cursed them 
and that abbey, and called on the great sea to arise and destroy it 
and them. And the sea, though it was then some miles away, arose 
and came ; and the wicked ones were destroyed, the likeness of the 
abbey was changed, and the great roof was washed away. And 
even unto this day the strange semblance remains as a token that 
these things were so. 

We said this cathedral had no worshippers. It had two, at 
feast. 

Within it sat, not many days after they had stood together in the 
little chapel, Rohan and Marcelle. It was morte mer, and not a 
ripple touched the light cathedral floor ; but it was damp and gleaming 
with the last tide, and the weed-hung granite tombs were glittering 
crimson in the light. 

They sat far within, on a dry rock close under the main cliff, and 
were looking upward. At what? At the A/sar. 

Far up above them stretched the awful precipices of stone, but close 
above their heads, covering the whole side of the cliff for a hundred 
square yards, was a thick curtain of moss, and over this moss, from 
secret places far above, poured little runlets of crystal water, spreading 
themselves on the soft moss-fringes and turning into innumerable 
drops of diamond dew: here scattering countless pearls over a bed 
of deepest emerald, there trickling into waterfalls of brightest silver 
filagree, and again gleaming like molten gold on soft trembling folds 
of the yellow lichen; and over all this dewy mass of sparkling 
colours there ebbed and flowed, and flitted and changed, a per- 
petually liquid light, flashing alternately with all the colours of the 
prism. 

A hundred yards above all was rent again into fantastic columns 
and architraves. Just over the Altar, where the dews of heaven 
were perpetually distilling, was a dark blot like the mouth of a 
Cave. 

“Ts it not time to go?” said Marcelle, presently. “Suppose the 
sea were to come and find us here, how dreadful ! Hoél Grallon died 
like that !” 

Rohan smiled—the self-sufficient smile of superior wisdom. 

“‘ Hoél Grallon was a great ox, and should have stayed praying by 
his own door. Look you, Marcelle! There are always two ways 
out of my cathedral; when it is neap tide and not rough you can 
wait for the ebb up here by the Altar—it will not rise so far ; and when 
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it is stormy and blows hard you can climb up yonder to the Zrou”— 
and he pointed to the dark blot above his head—“ or even to the 
very top of the cliff.” 

Marcelle shrugged her shoulders. 

“Climb the cliff!—why, it is a wall, and every one has not the feet 
of a fly.” 

“ At least it is easy as far as the Zrou. There are great ledges for 
the feet, and niches for the hands.” 

“Tf one were even there, what then? It is like the mouth of 
hell, and one could not enter.” 

Marcelle crossed herself religiously. ; 

“It is rather like the little chapel above, when one carries a light 
to look around. It is quite dry and pleasant ; one might live there 
and be glad.” 

“Tt is, then, a cave ?” 

“ Fit for a sea-woman to dwell in and bring up her little ones.” 

Rohan laughed, but Marcelle crossed herself again. 

“‘ Never name them, Rohan !—ah, the terrible place !” 

“ It is not terrible, Marcelle !—I could sleep there in peace—it is 
so calm, so still. It would be like one’s own bed at home but for 
the blue doves stirring upon the roosts, and the bats that slip in and 
out into the night.” 

“ The bats—horrible ! my flesh creeps !” 

Marcelle, though a maid of courage, had the feminine horror of 
unclean and creeping things. Charlotte Corday slew the rat Marat, 
but she shivered at the sight of a mouse. 

“‘ And as for the crag above,” said Rohan, smiling at her, “I have 
seen Jannedik climb it often, and I should not fear to try it myself; 
it is easier than St. Gurlan’s Craig. Many poor sailors, when their ship 
was lost, have been saved like that, when the wind is off the sea ; and 
they have felt God’s hand grip them and hold them tight against the 
precipice that they might not fall ; God’s hand or the wind, Marcelle, 
that is all one !” 

After this there was silence for a time. Marcelle kept her great 
eyes fixed upon the glittering curtain of moss and dew, while Rohan 
dropped his eyes again to a book which he held upon his knee—an old, 
well-thumbed, coarsely printed volume, with leaves well sewn together 
with waxed thread. 

He read, or seemed to read; yet all the time his joy was in 
the light presence by his side, and he was conscious of her 
happy breathing, of the warm touch of her dress against his 
knee. 

VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876, c 
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Presently he was disturbed in his enjoyment. Marcelle sprang to 
her feet. . 

“ If we linger longer,” she cried, “I shall have to take off my sadots 
and stockings. For my part, Rohan, I shall run.” 

And the girl passed rapidly towards the Gate and looked for Rohan 
to follow her. 

Rohan, however, did not stir. 

“There is time,” he said, glancing through the Gate at’the sea, 
which seemed already preparing to burst and pour in between the 
granite archway. “ Come back, and do not be afraid. “There is yet 
a half-hour, and as for the sadofs and stockings, surely you remember 
how we used to wade together in the blue water of old. Come, Mar- 
celle, and look !” 

Marcelle complied. With one doubtful side-glance at the wall of 
water which seemed to rise up and glimmer close to the Gate, she 
stole slowly back, and seated herself by her cousin’s side. His 
strength and beauty fascinated her, as it would have fascinated any 
maiden on that coast, and while she placed her soft brown hand on 
his knees, and looked up into his face, she felt within her the mys- 
terious stirs of a yearning she could not understand. 

“ Look, then,” he said, pointing out through the Gate, “does it not 
look as if all the green waters of the sea were about to rush in and 
cover us, as they covered the great abbey long ago ?” 

Marcelle looked. 

To one unaccustomed to the place it seemed as if egress were 
already impossible ; for the great swell rose and fell close up against 
the archway, closing cut all glimpses of blue air or sky. Out beyond 
the arch swam a great grey-headed seal, looking with large wistful eyes 
into the cathedral, and just then a flight of pigeons swooped through 
the Gate, scattered in swift flight as they passed overhead, and disap- 
peared in the darkness of the great cave above the “ Altar.” 

“ Let us go!” said Marcelle in a low voice. 

She was superstitious, and the allusion to the old legend made her 
feel uncomfortable in that solemn place. 

“ Rest yet,” answered Rohan, as he rose and closed his book and 
touched her arm. “In half an hour, not sooner, the Gate will be 
like the jaws of a great monster. Do you remember the story of the 
great Sea-beast and the Maiden chained to a rock, and the brave 
Youth with wings who rescued her and turned the beast to stone ?” 

Marcelle smiled and coloured slightly. 

“*T remember,” she answered. 

More than once had Rohan, who had a taste for mythology and 
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fairy legend, told her the beautiful myth of Perseus and Andromeda; 
and more than once had she pictured herself chained in that very 
place, and a fair-haired form—very like Rohan’s—floating down to her 
on great outspread wings from the blue roof above her head ; and 
although in her dream she herself wore sadots and coarse stockings, 
and had her dark hair pinned in a coif, while Perseus wore sadots 
too, and the long hair and loose raiment of a Breton peasant, was it 
any the less delicious to think of? As to slaying a monster, Rohan 
was quite equal to that, she knew, if occasion came; and taking his 
reckless daring and his wild cliff-flights into consideration, he really 
might have been born with wings. 

Just then the incoming tide began to be broken into foam below 
one arch of the gateway, and the rocks with jagged teeth began to 
tear the sea, and the whole side of the Gate, blackly silhouetted 
against the green water, seemed like the head and jaws of some horrible 
monster, such as the Greek sailor saw whenever he sailed along his 
marrow seas; such as the Breton fisher sees to this hour when he 
glides along the edges of his craggy coast. 

“There is the great sea-beast,” said Rohan, “crouching and 
waiting.” 

“Yes! See the great red rock—it is like a mouth.” 

*“If you could stop here and watch you would say so truly. In 
a little it will begin to lash and tear the water till the red mouth 
is white with foam and black with weeds, and the water below it is 
spat full of foam, and the air is filled with a roar like the bellowing of a 
beast. I have sat here and watched till I thought the old story was 
come true and the monster was there; but that was in time of 
storm.” 

“You watched it—up in the Zrou ?” 

“Tt caught me one tide, and I had to sit shivering until sunset ; and 
then the storm went down, but the tide was high. The water washed 
close to the roof of the Gate, and when the wave rose there was not 
room for a fly to pass—it surged right up yonder against the walls. 
Well, I was hungry, and knew not what todo. It was pleasant to see 
the water turn crystal green all along the cavern floor, and to watch 
it washing over the rocks and stones where we sat to-day, and to see 
the seals swimming round and round and trying in vain to find a spot 
to rest on. But all that would not fill one’s stomach. I waited, and 
then it grew dark, but the tide was still high. It was terrible then, 
for the stars were clustered up yonder, and the shapes of the old 
monks seemed coming down from the walls, and I felt afraid to stay. 


So I left my hat and sadofs at the mouth of the cave, and slipped down 
c2 
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from ledge to ledge, and dropped down into the water—it was dark 
as death !” 

Marcelle uttered a little terrified “‘ Ah !” and clutched Rohan’s arm. 

“ At first I thought the fiends were loose, for I fell amid a flock of 
black cormorants, and they shrieked like mad things, and one dived 
and seized me by the leg, but I shook him away. Then I struck out 
for the Gate, and as I drew near with swift strokes I saw the great 
waves rising momently and shutting out the light ; but when the 
waves fell there was a glimmer, and I could just see the top of the 
arch. So I came close, treading on the sea, till I could almost touch 
the arch with my hand, and then I watched my chance, and dived! 
Mon Dieu, it was a sharp minute! Had I swum awry, or not 
dived deep enough, I should have been lifted up and crushed against 
the jagged stones of the arch; but I held my breath and struck for- 
ward—eight, nine, ten strokes under water, and then, choking, £ 
rose !” 

“« And then ?” 

**T was floating on the great wave just outside the arch, with all 
the sea before me and all the stars above my head. Then I thought 
all safe, but just then I saw a billow like a mountain coming in; but 
I drew in a deep breath, and just as the wave rose above me I dived 
again, and when I rose it had passed and was shrieking round the Gate 
of St. Gildas. So all I had then to do was to swim on for a hundred 
yards, and then turn in and land upon the sands below the Ladder 
of St. Triffine.” 

The girl looked for a moment admiringly on her herculean com- 
panion—then she smiled. 

“‘ Let us go then,” she cried, “ or the sea will come again, and this 
time one at least would drown.” 

*T will come.” 

“There, that last wave ran right up into the passage. We must 
wade, after all.” 

“What then? The water is warm,” 

So Rohan without sitting rapidly pulled off his sadofs and 
stockings ; while Marcelle, sitting on a low rock, drew off hers—ner- 
vously, and with less speed. Then she rose, making a pretty grimace 
as her little white feet touched the cold shingle. Rohan took her 
hand, and they passed right under the portal, close up against which 
the tide had by this time crept. 

At every step it grew deeper, and soon the maiden had to resign 
his hand, and gathering up her clothes above the knee moved ner- 
vously on. 
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No blush tinged her cheek at thus revealing her pretty limbs ; she 
knew they were pretty, of course, and she felt no shame. True 
modesty does not consist in a prurient veiling of all that nature has 
made fair, and perhaps there is no more uncleanness in showing a 
shapely leg than in baring a well-formed arm. 

In one point, however, Marcelle’s modesty was supreme. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the country she carefully curled up and coifed 
her locks, which, unlike those of most Breton maidens, were long 
enough to reach her shoulders. Her hair was sacred from seeing. 
Hven Rohan in all their later rambles had never beheld her without 
her coif. 

They had reached the portal and were only knee-deep, but before 
them stretched for several yards a solid wall connected with the Gate, 
and round the end of this wall they must pass to reach the safe 
shingle beyond. 

Marcelle stood in despair. 

Before her stretched the great fields of the ocean, illimitable to all 
seeming—still, but terrible, with here and there a red sail glimmering, 
and following the shining harvest. On every side the tide had risen, 
and around the outlying wall it was quite deep. 

“ Aye me,” cried the girl in a pretty despair; “I told you so, 
Rohan.” 

Rohan, standing like a solid stone in the water, merely smiled. 

“Have no fear,” he replied, coming close to her. “ Hold your 
apron !” 

She obeyed, holding up apron and petticoat together; and then, after 
putting in her lap his and her own sadofs and stockings, with the 
book he had been reading, he lifted her like a feather in his powerful 
arms. 

“You are heavier than you used to be,” he said, laughing ; while 
Marcelle, gathering her apron up with one hand, clung tightly round 
his neck with the other. Slowly and surely, step by step, he waded 
with her seaward along the moss-hung wall ; he seemed in no hurry, 
perhaps because he had such pleasure in his burthen; but at every 
step he went deeper, and when he reached the end of the wall the 
water reached to his hips. 

“If you should stumble !” cried Marcelle. 

“] shall not stumble,” answered Rohan, quietly. 

Marcelle was not so sure, and clung to him vigorously. She was 
not afraid, for there was no danger ; but she had the true feminine 
dread of a wetting. Place her in any circumstance of real peril, call 
up the dormant courage within her, and she would face the very sea 
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with defiance, with pride, dying like a heroine. Meantime, she was 
timid, disliking even a splash. 

The wall was soon rounded, and Rohan was wading with his 
burthen to the shore, so that he was soon only knee-deep again. 
His heart was palpitating madly, his eyes and cheeks were burning, 
for the thrill of his delicious load filled him with strange ecstasy, and 
he lingered in the water, unwilling to resign the treasure he held 
within his arms. 

* Rohan ! quick ! do not linger !” 

It was then that he turned his face up to hers for the first time ; 
and lo! he saw a sight which brought the bright blood to his 
own cheeks and made him tremble like a tree beneath his load. 
Porphyro, gazing on his mistress, 

Half hidden like a mermaid in seaweed, 
and watching her naked beauty gleam like marble in the moonlight, 
felt no fairer revelation. 

Rohan, too, “ felt faint.” 

And why? It was only this—in the excitement and struggle of the 
passage Marcelle’s white coif had fallen back, and her black hair, 
loosened from its fastenings, had fallen down in one dark shower, 
raining alike around cheeks and neck ; and cheeks and neck, when 
Rohan raised his eyes; were burning crimson with a delicious shame. 

Have we not said that the hair of a Breton maid is virgin, and is as 
hallowed as an Eastern woman’s face, and is only to be seen by the 
eyes of him she loves ? 

Rohan’s head swam round. 

As his face turned up, burning like her own, the sacred hair felt 
upon his eyes, and the scent of it—who knows not the divine perfume 
even scentless things give out when touched by Love?—the scent 
of it was sweet in his nostrils, while the thrill of its touch passed into 
his very blood. And under his hands the live form trembled 
while his eyes fed on the blushing face. 

“Rohan! quick! set me down!” 

He stood now on dry land, but he still held her in his arms. The 
sweet hair floated to his lips, and he kissed it madly, while the fire 
grew brighter on her face. 


"> 


“T love you, Marcelle ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE MENHIR. 


THERE is one supreme minute in the life of Love which is never to 
be known again when once its holy flush has passed ; there is one divine 
sensation when the wave of life leaps its highest and breaks softly, 
never to rise quite so high again in sunlight or starlight ; there is one 
first touch of souls meeting, and that first touch is divinest, whatever 
else may follow. The minute, the sensation, the touch, had come to 
Rohan and Marcelle. Passion suddenly arose full-orbed and abso- 
lute. The veil was drawn between soul and soul, and they knew each 
other’s tremor and desire. 

Many a day had the cousins wandered alone together for hours and 
hours. From childhood upwards they had: been companions, and 
their kinship was so close that few coupled their names together as 
lovers, even in jest. Now, when Rohan was three or four and twenty 
and Marcelle was eighteen, they were attached friends as ever, and 
no surveillance was set upon their meetings. Walking about with 
Rohan had been only like walking with Joél, or Jannik, or Alain, her 
tall brothers. 

Not that either was quite unconscious of the sweet sympathy 
which bound them together. Love feels before it speaks, thrills 
before it sees, wonders before it knows. They had been beautiful 
in each other’s eyes for long, but neither quite knew why. 

So their secret had been kept, almost from themselves. 

But that disarrangement of the coif, that loosening of the virgin 
hair, divulged all. It broke the barrier between them, it bared each 
to each in all the nudity of passion. ‘They had passed in an instant 
from the cold clear air to the very heart of Love’s fire, and there they 
moved, and turned to golden shapes, and lived. 

Then, they passed out again, and through the flame, into the 
common day. 

All this time he held her in his arms, and would not let her go. 
Her hair trembled down upon his face in delicious rain. She could 
not speak now, nor struggle. 

At last he spoke again. 

**T love you, Marcelle !—and you ?” 

There was only a moment’s pause, during which her eyes trembled 
on his with an excess of passionate light ; then, stirring not in his arms, 
she closed her eyes, and in answer to him, then and for ever, let her 
lips drop softly down on his ! 
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It was better than all words, sweeter than all looks; it was the 
very divinest of divine replies, in that language of Love which is the 
same all over the wide earth. Their lips trembled together in one 
long kiss, and all the life-blood of each heart flowed through that 
warm channel into the other. 

Then Rohan set her down, and she stood upon her feet, dazzled 
and trembling; and lo, as if that supreme kiss was not enough, 
he kissed her hands over and over, and caught her in his arms, and 
kissed her lips and cheeks again. 

By this time, however, she had recovered herself; so she gently 
released herself from his embrace. 

“Cease, Rohan !” she said softly. “They will see us from the 
cliffs.” 

Released by Rohan, she picked up her stockings and sadots, which 
had fallen on the dry sand, together with those of Rohan, and the 
book ;—all the contents of her lap. Then she sat down with her 
back to Rohan, and drew on her stockings, and could he have marked 
her face just then, he would have seen it illumined with a strange 
complacent joy. Then she softly up-bound her hair within its coif. 
When she rose and turned to him she was quite pale and cool,—and 
the sweet hair was hid. 

In these consummate episodes a woman subdues herself to joy 
sooner thana man. Rohan had put on his stockings and sado/s, but 
he was still trembling from head to foot. 

“ Marcelle ! ma mie/ you love me? ah, but you give me good 
news—it is almost too good to bear !” 

He took both her hands in his, and drew her forward to him, but 
this time he kissed her brow. 

“ Did you not know ?” she said softly. 

“TI cannot tell ; yes, I think so; but nowit seems so new. I was 
afraid because I was your cousin you might not love me, like ‘Aaz. 
I have known you all these years, and yet it now seems most 
strange.” 

“ It is strange also to me.” 

As she spoke, she had drawn one hand away, and was walking on 
up the beach. 

“ But you love me, Marcelle?” he cried again. 

“‘T have loved you always.” 

** But not as to-day ?” 

‘No, not as to-day” ; and she blushed again. 

“ And you will never change ?” 

“It is the men that change, not we others.” 
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* But you will not ?” 

“T will not.” 

“ And you will marry me, Marcelle ?” 

“ That is as the good God wills.” 

“ So od » 

“* And the good God’s bishop.” 

“We shall have his blessing too.” 

*“‘ And my brothers also, and my Uncle the Corporal.” 

“* Theirs also.” 

After that there was a brief silence. To be candid, Rohan was 
not quite sure of his uncle, who was a man of strange ideas, differ- 
ing greatly from his own. The corporal might see objections, and 
if he saw them he would try, being a man of strong measures, to 
enforce them. Still, the thought of him was only a passing cloud, 
and Rohan’s face soon brightened. 

It was a clear, beautiful day, and every nook and cranny of the 
great cliffs was distinct in the sunlight. The sea was like glass, and 
covered as far as the eye could see with a dim heat, like breath on a 
mitror. Far up above their heads two ravens were soaring in 
beautiful circles, and beyond these dark specks the skies were all 
harebell-blue and white feathery clouds. 

They soon sought and found a giddy staircase which, entering 
the very heart of the cliff, wound and wound until it reached the 
summit; it was partly natural, partly hewn by human hands: here 
and there it was dangerous, for the loose stone steps had fallen away 
and left only a slippery slide. 

This was the Ladder of St. Triffine. 

It was a hard pull to the summit, and for a great part of the way 
Rohan’s arm was round Marcelle’s waist. Again and again they 
stopped for breath, and saw through airy loop-holes in the rock the 
sea breaking far below them with a cream-white edge on the ribbed 
sands, and the great boulders glistening in the sun, and the white 
gulls hovering on the water’s brim. At last they reached the grassy 
plateau above the cliffs, and there they sat and rested, for Marcelle 
was very tired. 

They could have lingered so for ever, since they were so 
happy. 

It was enough to breathe, to be near each other, to hold each 
other's hand. The veriest commonplace became divine on their lips, 
just as the scenes around, common to them, became divine in their 
eyes. Love is easily satisfied. A look, a tone, a perfume will 
content it for hours. As for speech, it needs none, since it knows 
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the language of all the flowers and stars, and the secret tones of all 
the birds. . 

When the lovers did talk, walking homeward along the green- 
sward, their talk was practical enough. 

“T shall not tell my uncle yet,” said Marcelle, “nor any of my 
brothers, not even Alain. It wants thinking over, and then I will 
tell them all. But there is no hurry.” 

“None,” said Rohan. “ Perhaps they may guess ?” 

“ How should they if we are wise? We are cousins, and we shall 
meet no oftener than before.” 

“That is true.” 

“ And wheh one meets, one need not show one’s heart to all the 
world.” 

“That is true also. And my mother shall not know.” 

“Why should she? She will know all in good time. We are 
doing no wrong, and a secret may be kept from one’s people without 
sin.” 

“ Surély !” 

“ All the village would talk if they knew, and your mother 
perhaps most of all. A girl does not like her name carried about 
like that, unless it is a certain thing.” 

“ Marcelle ! is it not certain?” 

“ Perhaps—yes, I think so—but nevertheless, who can tell?” 

“ But you love me, Marcelle!” 

“ Ah yes, I love you, Rohan!” 

“Then nothing but the good God can keep us asunder, and He 
is just!” 

So speaking, they had wandered along the green plateau until they 
came in sight ofa Shape of stone, which like some gigantic huge living 
form dominated the surrounding prospect for many miles. It was a 
Menhir, so colossal that one speculated in vain over the means that 
had been adopted to raise it on its jagged end. 

It surveyed the sea coast like some dark lighthouse, but no ray ever 
issued from its awful heart. On its summit was an iron cross, ren- 
dered white as snow by the sea birds ; and down its sides also the 
same white snow dripped and hardened, making it hoary and awful 
as some bearded Druidic god of the primeval forest. 

The cross was modern—a sign of capture set there by the new 
faith. But the Menhir remained unchanged, and gazed at the sea 
like some calm eternal thing. 

It had stood there for ages—how many, no man might count; but 
few doubted that it was first erected in the dim legendary times when 
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dark forests of oak and pine covered this treeless upland ; when 
the sea, if indeed there were any sea, and not in its stead a rocky 
arm reaching far away into the kindred woods of Cornwall—when 
the sea was so remote that no sound of its breathing shuddered 
through the brazen forest-gloom ; and when the dark forms of the 
Druidic procession flitted in its shadow and consecrated its stone 
with human blood. All had changed on sea and land; countless 
races of men had winged past like crows into the red sunsets of 
dead Time, and had returned no more; mountains of sand had 
crumbled, whirlwinds of leaves had scattered, mighty forests had 
fallen and had rotted root and branch ; and the sea, inexorable and 
untiring, had crawled and crawled over and under, changing, 
defacing, destroying,—washing away the monuments of ages as 
easily as it obliterates a child’s footprints in the sand. But the 
Menhir remained, waiting for that far-away hour when the sea would 
creep still closer, and drink it up, as Eternity drinks a drop of dew. 
Against all the elements, against wind, rain, snow, yea even earth- 
quake, it had stood firm. Only the sea might master it—it, and the 
cross on its brow. 

As the lovers approached, a black hawk, which was seated on the 
iron cross, flapped its wings and swooped away down over the crags 
into the abyss beneath. 

“TI have heard Master Arfoll say,” observed Rohan as they 
approached the Menhir, “ that the great stone here looks like some 
giant of old turned into stone for shedding human blood. For my 
part, it reminds me of the wife of Lot.” 

“Who was she?” asked Marcelle. “The name is not of our 
parish.” 

It must be confessed that Marcelle was utterly ignorant even of 
the literature of her own religion. Like most peasants of her class, 
she took her knowledge from the lips of the priest, and from the 
pictures of the Holy Virgin, the child Jesus, and the saints. In 
many Catholic districts the least known of all books is the Bible. 

Rohan did not smile ; his own knowledge of the Book was quite 
desultory. 

“ She was flying away from a city of wicked people, and God told 
her not to look back, but women are curious above all, and she broke 
God’s bidding, and for that he turned her into a stone like this, only 
it was made of salt. That is the story, Marcelle!” 

“* She was a wicked woman, but the punishment was hard.” 

“T think sometimes myself that this must once have been alive. 
Look, Marcelle! Is it not like a monster with a white beard ?” 
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Marcelle crossed herself rapidly. 
“The good God forbid,” she said. 
“ Have you not heard my mother tell of the great stones on the 


plain, and how they are petrified ghosts of men, and how on the 


night of Noél they turn into life again and bathe in the river and 


‘quench their thirst ?” 


“ Ah, but that is foolish !” 
Rohan smiled. 
“Ts it foolish, too, that the stone faces on the church walls 


are the devils that tried to burst in when the place was built and the 


first mass was said, but that the saints of God stopped them and 
turned them into the faces you see? I have heard m’sieu le curé say 
as much.” 

“Tt may be true,” observed Marcelle simply, “ but these are things 
we cannot understand.” 

“You believe? Master Arfoll says ¢hat is foolish also.” 

Marcelle was silent for a minute, then she said quietly— 

“Master Arfoll is a strange man. Some say he does not believe 
in God.” 

“Do not listen to them. He is good.” 

“‘T myself have heard him say wicked things—uncle said they were 
blasphemous. It was shameful! He wished the Emperor might 
lose, that he might be killed !” 

The girl’s face flashed with keen anger, her voice trembled with its 
indignation. 

“ Did he say that?” said Rohan in a low voice. 

“ He did—I heard him—ah God, the great good Emperor, that 


any one alive should speak of him like that! If my uncle had heard 


him there would have been blood. It was dreadful! It made my 
heart go cold.” 

Rohan did not answer directly. He knew that he was on delicate 
ground. When he did speak, he kept his eyes fixed nervously upon 
the grass. 

“ Marcelle, there are many others that think like Master Arfoll.” 

Marcelle looked round quickly into the speaker’s face. It was 
quite pale now. 

“ Think what, Rohan?” 

“That the Emperor has gone too far, that it would be better for 
France if he were dead.” 

« Ah hd 

““ More than that, better that he had never been born.” 

The girl’s face grew full of mingled anger and anguish. It is 
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terrible to hear blasphemy against the creed we believe in with all 
our heart and soul; most terrible, when that creed has all the 
madness of idolatry. She trembled, and her hands were clenched 
convulsively. 

“And you too believe this?” she cried, in a low shuddering 
whisper, almost shrinking away from his side. 

Rohan saw his danger, and prevaricated. 

“You are too quick, Marcelle—I did not say that Master Arfoll 
was right.” 

“ He is a devil!” cried the girl, with a fierceness which showed 
the soldier-stock of which she came. “It is cowards and devils like 
him that have sometimes nearly broken the good Emperor's heart. 
They love neither France nor the Emperor. They are hateful. God 
will punish them in the next world for their unbelief.” 

“ Perhaps they are punished already in this,” returned Rohan, with 
a touch of sarcasm which passed quite unheeded by the indignant 
girl. 

“The great good Emperor,” she continued, unconscious of his. 
interruption, “ who loves all his people like his children, who is not 
proud, who has shaken my uncle by the hand and called him 
‘comrade,’ who would die for France, who has made our name 
glorious over all the world, who is adored by all save his wicked 
enemies—God punish them soon! He is next to God and the 
Virgin and God’s son; he is a saint ; he is sublime. I pray for him 
first every night before I sleep—for him first, and then for my uncle 
afterwards. If I were a man, I would fight for him. My uncle gave 
him his poor leg—I would give him my heart, my soul !” 

It came from her in a torrent, in a fafois that anger rendered 
broader, yet that was still most musical. Her face shone with a. 
religious ecstasy, she clasped her hands as if in prayer. 

Rohan remained silent. 

Suddenly she turned to him, with more anger than love in her 
beautiful eyes, and cried— 

“ Speak then, Rohan! Are you against him? Do you hate him in 
your heart?” 

Rohan trembled and cursed the moment when he had introduced 
the unlucky subject. 

“ God forbid !” he answered. “I hate no man. But why?” 

Her cheeks went white as death as she replied— 

“‘ Because then / should hate you, as I hate all the enemies of 
God, as I hate all the enemies of the great Emperor.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


MASTER ARFOLL. 


Turvy had approached close to the Menhir, and were standing in 
its very shadow, while Marcelle spoke the last words. As she con- 
cluded, Rohan quietly put one hand on her arm, and pointed with 
the other. 

Not far from.the pillar, and close to the edge of the crag, stood a 
figure which, looming darkly against the white sheet of sky, seemed 
of superhuman height—resembling for the moment one of those wild 
petrified spirits of whom Rohan had spoken, in the act of turning to 
life. Lean and skeletonian, with stooping shoulders, and thin snow- 
white hair falling down his back, thin shrunken limbs, arms drooping 
by his side, he stood moveless, like a very shape of stone. 

His dress consisted of the broad hat and loose jacket and panta- 
loons of the Breton peasant. His stockings were black, and instead 
of sabots he wore old-fashioned leather shoes fastened with thongs of 
hide, but long usage had nearly worn these shoes away. His extreme 
poverty was perceptible at a glance. His clothes, where they were 
not hopelessly ragged, were full of careful patches and darns, and 
even his stockings showed signs of constant mending. 

“See!” said Rohan in a whisper. “It is Master Arfoll himself.” 

The girl drew back, still full of the indignation that had over- 
mastered her, but Rohan took her arm and pulled her softly forward, 
with whispered words of love. She yielded, but her face still wore a 
fixed expression of superstitious dislike. 

The sound of footsteps startled the man, and he turned slowly 
round. 

If his form had appeared spectral at the first view, his face seemed 
more spectral still. It was long and wrinkled, with a powerful high- 
arched nose, and thin firm-set lips, quite bloodless, like the cheeks. 
The eyes were black and large, full of a weird, wistful expression and 
wild fitful light. An awful face, as of one risen from the dead. 

But when the large eyes fell on Rohan he smiled, and the smile 
was one of beatitude. His faceshone. You would have said then, 
a beautiful face, as of one who had looked upon angels. 

Only for a moment; then the smile faded, and the old worm 
pallor returned. 

“Rohan !” he cried in a clear musical voice. ‘And my pretty 
Marcelle !” 
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Rohan raised his hat as to a superior, while Marcelle, still preserv- 
ing her resolved expression, blushed guiltily and made no sign. 

There was that in this man which awed her as it awed all others. 
She might dislike him when he was absent, but in his presence she 
was conscious of a charm. Poor though he was in the world’s 
goods, and unpopular as were many of his opinions, Master Arfoll 
possessed that demonic and magnetic power which Goethe perceived 
in Buonaparte, and avowed to be, whether fashioned for good or evil, 
the especial characteristic of mighty men. 

More will be spoken of Master Arfoll anon when his strange story 
comes to be rehearsed. Meantime it is necessary to explain that he 
was an itinerant schoolmaster, teaching from farm to farm, from field 
to field, and that from his lips Rohan had drunk much secret know- 
ledge, seated in the open -meadows in the summer time, or in some 
quiet cave by the white fringe of the sea, or on some mossy stone 
on the summit of the high crags. He was a dreamer, and he had 
taught the boy to dream. 

Men said that his face was pale because of the awful things he 
had seen when the seals of the Apocalypse were opened in Paris. 
He never entered a church, yet he prayed in the open air; he pre- 
ferred perfect freedom of religious belief, yet he taught little children 
to read the Bible ; he was the friend of many a curé and many a 
soldier, but ceremonies and battles were alike his abomination. In 
brief, he was an outcast : his bed was the earth, his roof heaven ; but 
the holiness of Nature was upon him, and he crept from place to 
place like a spirit, sanctifying and sanctified. 

It was some months since he had been in that neighbourhood, and 
his appearance there at that moment was a surprise. 

“‘ You are a great stranger, Master Arfoll,” said Rohan after they 
had taken each other by the hand. 

“‘T have been far away this time, as far as Brest,” was the reply. 
“Ah, but my journey has been desolate ; I have seen in every village 
Rachel weeping for her children: There have been great changes, 
my child. There are more changes coming. Yet I return as you 
see, and find the great Stone unchanged. Nothing abides but death : 
that only is eternal.” 

As he spoke, he pointed to the Menhir. 

“Ts there bad news, then, Master Arfoll?” inquired - Rohan 
eagerly. 

“How should there be good? Ah,-but you are children, and do 
not understand. Tell me, why should this cold loveless thing 
abide”—again he pointed to the Menhir—“ when men and cities, 
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and woods and hills and rivers, and the very gods on their thrones, 
and the great kings on theirs, perish away and leave no sign that they 
have~ been? Thousands and thousands of years ago there was 
blood on that stone ; men were sacrificed there, Rohan; it is the 
same tale to-day—men are martyred still.” 

He spoke in low sad tones, as if communing with himself. They 
perceived now that he held in his hand a book—the old Bible in the: 
Breton tongue, from which he was wont to teach—and that his. 
finger was inserted between the leaves, as if he had just been 
reading. 

He now walked slowly on, with Rohan and Marcelle close to his. 
side, until he reached the edge of the glassy plateau; and lo! 
lying just under on the very edge of the sea, was Kromlaix, with: 
every house and boat mapped out clearly in the shining sun. 

The light fell on glistening gables, on walls washed blue and 
white, on roofs of wreck timber or stone tiles, or with thatch weighted 
with lumps of granite to resist the violence of the wind. The houses 
crouched on the very edge of the sea. Scattered among them were 
wild huts made of old fishing-boats, upturned and roofed with straw ; 
and though some of these were used for storing nets, sails, oars, and 
other boating implements and tackle, some served for byres, and many, 
occupied by the poorer families, sent up their curls of blue smoke 
through an iron funnel. Below the houses and huts, floating on the 
edge of the water—for it was high tide now—was the fishing fleet-— 
a long black line of boats, crouching like cormorants, with their black 
necks pointed seaward. 

A village crouching on the very fringe of the wild sea. The sea 
was around and beneath as well as before it; for it oozed below 
it into unseen shingly caves, and crawling inland underground for 
miles, finally bubbled into the green brackish pools that form the 
dreary tarns of Ker Léon. A lonely village, many miles from any 
other ; a village cradled in tempest, daily rocked by death, and ever 
gazing with sad eyes seaward, hungry for the passing sail. 

For miles and miles on either side stretches the great ocean wall,. 
washed and worn into grandest forms of archway, dome, and spire,. 
beaten against, storm shaken, undermined; gnawed, torn, rent, 
stricken by whirlwind and earthquake, yet still standing, with its 
menhirs and dolmens, firm and strong; a mighty line of weed-hung 
scaurs, precipices, and crags, of monoliths and dark aérial caves, 
towering above the ever-restless sea :—so high, that to him who walks 
above on the grassy edges of the crags the sea-gull hovering midway 
is a speck, and dark seaweed-gatherers on the sands beneath are 
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dwarfed by distance small as crawling mice. For many a league 
stretches the great wall, and the wayfarer threading its dizzy paths 
hears underneath his feet the rush and roar of water, and the flap- 
ping wings of winds, and the screams of birds from foam-splashed 
gulls. But here, suddenly, the wall, rent apart as if by earthquake, 
leaves one mighty gap; and in the gap (which widening inward turns 
into a grassy vale fed by a dark river) the village crouches, winter 
and summer, changeless through the generations, with its eyes ever 
fixed on the changeless sea. 

A perilous village, ever doomed and ever saved. For the river, 
when it reaches the tarns of Ker Léon, plunges into the earth, and 
mingles with the increeping ocean, and so crawls onward unseen ; 
and the houses are verily rocked upon the waves which moan sul- 
lenly beneath them, and the fountains are brackish wherever they 
burst, and the village trembles and cries like a living thing when the 
vials of heaven are opened and the great sea threatens with some 
mighty tide. 

That day, however, while Master Arfoll gazed down, all was light- 
ness and peace. In and about the boats children played, while the 
men lounged in twos and threes, or lay smoking on the sands, or 
lazily sat in the sunlight mending their nets. ‘The smoke went up 
straight to heaven, and heaven was calm. All was quite still, but you 
could hear the village just breathing, like a creature at rest. 

Higher up the valley and partly on a rising slope stood, sur- 
rounded with its graveyard, the little red granite church, with its 
stone-tiled roof and ruddy tower crusted with dark green mosses and 
a hoary rime of salt blown from the sea. The sunlight struck along 
the gorge, so that even from the height they could see the rude group 
of the CaLvary close by, the stone head of the Christ drooping in 
death, the little wells of holy water sparkling on the tombstones, and 
along the wall of the charnel-house the dark dots where the skulls 
of the dead, each in its little pigeon-box, were nailed up as a ghastly 
memento mori. 

“Could the Stone yonder speak,” said Master Arfoll, looking down, 
“what a tale it could tell! I will tell you something it could 
remember. The time when all around us stretched mighty forests, 
and when a deep river ran down yonder gorge, and when a great 
City stood on the river’s banks full of people who worshipped strange 
gods.” 

“T have heard m’sieu le curé speak of that,” said Rohan. “It 
is very strange ; and they say that if you listen on the eve of Noél 
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streets, far under the ground. Old Mother Loiz, who died last Noél, 
heard it all, she said, before she died.” 

Master Arfoll smiled sadly. 

“‘ That is an old wife’s tale : a superstition—the dead sleep.” 

Marcelle felt herself bound to put in a word for her traditions. 

“You do not believe,” she said. “Ah, Master Arfoll, you believe 
little. Mother Loiz was a good woman, and she would not lie.” 

“ All that is superstition, and superstition is an evil thing,” returned 
Master Arfoll quietly. “‘ In religion, in politics, in all the affairs of life, 
my child, superstition isa curse. It makes men fear the gentle dead, 
and phantoms, and darkness, and it makes them bear wicked rulers 
and cruel deeds because they see in them an evil fate. It is superstition 
which holds bad kings on their thrones, and covers the earth with 
blood, and breaks the hearts of all who love theirkind. Superstition, 
look you, may turn an evil man into a god, and make all men wor- 
ship him.and die for him as if he were divine.” 

“That is true,” said Rohan, with a rather anxious glance at 
Marcelle. 

Then, as if wishing to change the subject, “It is certain, is it not, 
that the great City once stood there ?” 

“We know that, by many signs,” answered the schoolmaster ; 
“one need not dig very deep to come upon its traces. Oh yes, the 
City was there, with its houses of marble and temples of gold, and 
its great baths and theatres, and its statues of the gods ; and a fair 
sight it must have been, glittering in the sunlight as Kromlaix 
glitters now. Then the river was a river indeed, and white villas 
stood upon its banks, and there were flowers on every path and fruit 
on every tree. Well, even ¢hen our Stone stood here, and saw it all. 
For the City was built like many another of our own with human 
lood, and its citizens were part of the butchers of the earth, and a 
word was at each man’s side, and blood was on each man’s hand. 
3od was against them, and their stone gods could not save them. 
Chey were a race of wolves, these old Romans! they were the chil- 
dren of Cain! So what did God do at last ?—He wiped them away 
like weeds from the face of the earth !” 

The speaker’s face was terrible ; he seemed deliyering a prophecy, 
not describing an event. 

“ He lifted his finger, and the sea came up and devoured that City, 
and covered it over with rock and sand. Every man, woman, and 
child were buried in one grave, and there they sleep.” 

“ Till the last judgment !” said Marcelle solemnly. 
“They are judged already,” answered Master Arfoll. ‘“ Their 
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doom was spoken, and they sleep ; it is only ‘superstition’ that would 
wake them in their graves.” 

Marcelle seemed about to speak, but the latge word “ superstition” 
overpowered her. She had only a dim notion of its meaning, but it 
sounded conclusive. It was Master Arfoll’s pet word, and it must 
be confessed that he used it in a confusing way to express all sorts of 
ideas and conditions. 

Rohan said little or nothing. In truth, he was slightly astonished 
at the exceedingly solemn tone of Master Arfoll’s discourse ; for he 
knew well the wanderer’s gentler and merrier side, and he had seldom 
seen him look so sad and talk so cheerlessly as to-day. It was clear 
to his mind that something unusual had happened ; it was clear also, 
from certain significant looks, that Master Arfoll did not care to 
express himself fully in the presence of Marcelle. 

Meantime they had begun descending the slope that led to the 
village. Marcelle fell a few steps behind, but Rohan kept by the 
itinerant’s side, quietly solicitous to discover the cause of his unusual 
melancholy. 

As they went Master Arfoll’s eye fell upon Rohan’s book, which 
was still carried in the hand. 

“ What is that you read ?” he asked, reaching out his hand. 

Rohan delivered up the book. It was a rudely printed translation 
of Tacitus into French, with the original Latin on the opposite page. 
It bore a date of the Revolution, and had been printed in some 
dark den when Paris was trembling with the storm. 

Master Arfoll looked at the volume, then returned it to its owner. 
He himself had taught Rohan to see, however dimly, the spirit of 
such books as that ; but to-day he was bitter. 

“Of what do you read there?” he exclaimed. “Of what but 
blood, and battles, and the groans of people under the weight of 
thrones? Ah, God, it is too terrible! Even here, in what men 
call God’s own book ”—and he held up the old Bible—‘“‘it is the 
same red story, the same mad cry of martyred men. Yes, God's 
book is bloody, like God’s earth.” 

Marcelle shuddered. Such language was veriest blasphemy. 

“ Master Arfoll”—she began. 

His large wild eyes seemed fixed as in a trance ; he did not heed 
her. 

“For ever and ever, now as it was in the beginning, this wild 
beast’s hunger to kill and kill, this madman’s thirst for war and glory. 
Who knows but the great Stone yonder holds the spirit of some 
mighty murderer of old times, some Cain the Emperor, turned to 
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rock, but with consciousness still left to see what glory is, to watch 
while kingdoms wither and kings waste and dead people are shed 
down like leaves? Well, that is superstition ; but had I my will, I would 
serve each tyrant like that. I would petrify him—lI would set him 
asasign! He should see, he should see! And then there would 
be no more war, for there would be no more Cains to make it and 
to drive the people mad !” 

Marcelle only half understood him, but some of his words jarred 
upon her heart. She did not address Master Arfoll, but with angry 
flashing eyes she turned to Rohan. 

‘It is only cowards that are afraid to fight. Uncle Ewen was 2 
brave soldier and shed his blood for France: witness the beautiful 
medal of the great Emperor! The country is a great country, and 
it is the wars against the wicked that have made it great. Itis the 
bad people that rise against the Emperor because he is good and so 
grand ; ‘hat makes war, and the Emperor is not to blame.” 

Master Arfoll heard every word, and smiled sadly to himself. He 
knew the maiden’s worship for the Emperor; how she had been 
brought up to think of him next to God : so without attacking her Ido}, 
he said softly, with that benign smile which owed its chief charm to 
an inexpressible sadness— 

“ That is what Uncle Ewen says? Well, Uncle Ewen is a brave 
man. But do you, my little Marcelle, want to know what war is ? 
Look, then!” 

He pointed inland, and the girl followed the direction of his hand. 

Far away, towering solitary among the winding hedgerows of the 
vale, was another deserted Calvary,—so broken and so mutilated that 
only an eye familiar with it could have told what it was. One arm and a 
portion of the body still remained, but the head and the other limbs 
had disappeared, and what remained was stained almost to blackness 
by rain and foul verdure. Beneath, wild underwood and great weecs 
climbed,—darnel and nettle made their home there, and there in its 
season the foxglove flowered. Yet broken and ruined as the figure 
was, it dominated the inland prospect and lent to the wild landscape 
around it a wilder desolation. 

“ That is war!” said Master Arfoll solemnly. “ Our roads are 
strewn with the stone heads of angels and the marble limbs of shapes 
like that. The gospel of love is lost ; the figure of love is effaced. 
The world is a battlefield, France is a charnel-house, and—well, you 
were right, my child !—the Emperor is a god !” 

Marcelle made no reply ; her heart was full of indignation, but 
she felt herself no match for her opponent. “That is treason,” she 
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thought to herself ; “if the Emperor heard him talk like that he would 
be killed.” Then she looked again sidelong into the worn wild face 
and the great sorrowful eyes, and her anger passed away in pity. 
“What they say is right,” she thought, ‘‘it is not his fault—he has 
grown foolish with much sorrow ; his lonely life has made him almost 
mad. Poor Master Arfoll !” 

By this time they had reached the outskirts of the village. Their 
way was a footpath winding hither and hither until it passed close 
under the walls of the old church. Here Marcelle, with a quiet 
squeeze of Rohan’s hand and a quick glance at Master Arfoll, slipped 
away and disappeared. 

The itinerant walked on without noticing her absence ; his heart 
was too full, his brain too busy, and he held his eyes fixed upon the 
sround. 

Rohan disturbed him abruptly from his reverie. 

“Master Arfoll—tell me—speak—Marcelle is no longer here— 
what has happened? Something dreadful, I fear !” 

Master Arfoll looked up wearily. 

“ Be not impatient to hear bad news—it will come soon enough, 
my son. There is a thunderstorm brewing, that is all.” 

** A thunderstorm ?” 

“That: and earthquake, and desolation. The snows of Russia 
are not tomb enough ; we shall have the waters of the Rhine as well,” 
he added, solemnly. ‘‘ We are on the eve of a new conscription.” 

Rohan trembled, for he knew what that meant. 

“And this time there are to be no exemptions except Aéeres de 
Famille! Prepare yourself, Rohan! This time even only sons will 
take their chance !” 

Rohan’s heart sank within him, his blood ran cold. A new and 
nameless horror took possession of him. Looking up, he saw in the 
distance the broken Calvary, like a sign of misery and desolation. 

He was about to speak, when the church-gate swung open, and 
forth from the churchyard stepped monsieur le curé, with his breviary 
tucked under his arm, and a short pipe, black as ebony with tobacco 


stains, held between his lips. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE FALSE MOVE ON EGYPT. 
BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


HEN we are agreed our unanimity is wonderfel! 





In these early days of December, 1875, England 
appears to have only one thought. She has done 
a great thing, and made her neighbours stare. 
She hes put up her back and called on the Powers to observe that 
fact. These Powers are surprised and puzzled. Yet the least suspi- 
cious of these Powers is probably not so much surprised and puzzled 
as herself. A flush of exultation has possession of her ; all the more 
exciting to her system that her customary mood is staid and calm. 
Since the big bonanza broke over San Francisco a year ago I have 
seen nothing to compare with the fever of London society during 
the past and present week. Developments in the Comstock Lode 
pale before speculations in the Suez Canal. Politics had no part 
in pushing the silver vein into a big bonanza, while national hatreds 
have much to do with the excitement caused by our purchase of 
the Khedive’s shares. In place of such local feeling as a big 
bonanza rouses into ‘action, we find ourselves in the eddies of a 
passion more akin to that which stirred the American people 
for a season, when the news atrived in New York that Commodore 
Wilkes had boarded an English vessel, and taken two of the pas- 
sengers out by force. It is only fair to a high-spirited neighbour 
to admit that many of us are moved bya storm of energy not far 
removed in kind, however far removed in degree, from that moral 
perturbation which seized the people of Paris when M. Ollivier 
assured his countrymen that he was going with his light heart into 
the German war. 

Our fits, like those of other folk, are hot and cold. Just now the 
heat ison. A patriotic ardour carries us away. Men of business, 
who live on stocks, and have price-lists served up with their fish, are 
scarcely less excited than those men of sentiment who dream of lost 
causes, sing hymns to the good time, and make a fetish of the balance 
of power. 

Not one man in twenty cares to ask whether what we have done 
is just in principle and sound in policy. “Hang principle and 
policy,” cries my neighbour, tossing off his claret; “we have been 
too tame ; the world was beginning to flout us; it was time for us to 
make a noise.” ‘The day for reason to be heard has yet to come. 
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After a repose, which some thought sleep and others death, the 
British Lion bounds to his feet ; and we are proud to find that the 
royal beast can rouse the welkin by his roar and shake the forest by 
his tread. Our lion couchant suddenly becomes a lion rampant. 
When he rears and roars we get as much excited as idlers on the 
boulevards by the tramp of feet and tap of drums. We shall have 
time to think of principle and policy another day. 

Setting principle aside, as in the presence of excited lions out 
of court, it is not easy to explain the advantages we have gained. 
For four millions of English money we have purchased certain shares 
in the Suez Canal, which are supposed to have been worth about 
three millions in the markets where such things are bought and sold. 
Here is fact; the rest is inference. Our money is gone: our 
property is with the Sphinx. By some our purchase is called a 
business transaction, by others a political transaction. In either 
case it is supposed to be a curious and a splendid feat. One party 
assumes that we have made a good commercial bargain, a second 
that we have achieved a great political act. If so, we need not 
trouble ourselves about principle and policy. No principle like 
profit, no policy like success ! 

Men who look at the matter in the light of business, as a good 
or bad investment of our money, urge that we have done well in 
buying the Khedive’s shares because they represent a paying pro- 
perty, likely to yield their possessor large returns, while from the 
state of our credit we can borrow the money at three and a-half 
per cent. which we lend at five per cent. It is assumed that these 
shares, besides yielding us a yearly profit of more than twopence 
in the pound, by way of interest on our money, will give us a 
powerful voice—by which we mean a preponderating voice—in 
managing the Canal ; enabling us to control M. de Lesseps and the 
French holders ; so as to reduce the expenditure, and arrange the 
tariffs in a sense more favourable to the interests of our trade. 

Hardly any part of this statement is true ; much of it is manifestly 
false. It may be true, or not true, ‘that the ordinary shares in the 
Suez Canal reptesent a paying property. With such a statement we 
have no concern. Our shares are not ordinary shares ; they are only 
the reversion of such shares. When Queen Elizabeth gave Bacon a 
reversion of the office of Clerk of the Council (the holder of which 
kept it for twenty years) the philosopher said it was like having 
another man’s field under his window : it might improve his prospect, 
but would not help to fill his barn. The Khedive had already sold 
the income on his shares for twenty years to come ; and as he could 
only sell us what was left in his hands, the dead remainder, which 
Lord Derby bought for us, is nothing more than his right of 
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succession—at the end of that long term. We pay our money down ; 
we come into possession at the end of twenty years! Let the 
Canal improve in value; for twenty years to come we have no 
interest in that improvement. Our sole security is the Pasha of 
Egypt; a subject of the Sultan, who at any hour may be 
overthrown. This personage has many creditors, whom he finds it 
difficult to pay. He has one creditor more. With lessened means 
he has to meet additional debt. Some of his old creditors have 
dunned him hard ; but these old creditors were not able to land an 
army at Alexandria and occupy Suez with an iron-clad fleet. Will the 
new facts of complicated helplessness strengthen his hands in dealing 
with the fellahs of Egypt and the bankers of Paris and Amsterdam ? 
The difference of twopence in the pound, on what we borrow and 
what we lend, may be more than lost in the extra risk. 

‘The notion that our purchase gives us a preponderating voice in 
the management is a sheer delusion. It gives us no present power, 
and very little future power. So long as we treat the matter com- 
mercially, we must observe the rules and bye-laws of the Company; 
if we violate those rules, we shall be guilty of an act of revolution 
and confiscation. Well, the rules restrict the number of votes given 
by any one shareholder to ten. Thus, the holder of a hundred 
shares stands on a level with the holder of a hundred thousand 
shares. It is the French way, and the Suez Canal Company is a 
French Company having its offices in Paris, and its affairs controlled 
by Parisian law courts. Unless we overthrow the Company by 
violent means, we cannot change its articles or remove it from the 
cognizance of a French court. 

Men of political sentiment and sympathy, who pose the British 
Lion as the champion of freedom and progress, say we have done 
well in buying the Khedive’s shares, even at a loss of money: 
in the first place, because Egypt is the highway to India, 
and a road through it is necessary to us, the masters of India ; 
in the second place, because France, being jealous of our growth 
on the Ganges, and Russia, being hostile to our power on 
the Upper Indus, are intriguing and manceuvring against us on 
the Nile; in the third place, because the Suez Canal is Egypt, 
and the proprietor of that water-way is in effect, if not in name, lord- 
paramount of the country. It is enough in the eyes of these senti- 
mentalists if any action on our part can be regarded as a check 
to Russia and an insult to France. These two results they think 
have been achieved. France is alienated, Russia challenged and 
defied. France has found a second Sedan in Egypt, and Russia 
has been punished for her rupture of the Treaty of Paris. Hence 
the sentimentalists are jubilant. Already they are talking about 
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Cairo as though it were as much a part of our empire as Calcutta. 
“ You now see the reason why the Prince of Wales, on his passage 
through Egypt, gave the Khedive the Star of India; Egypt has 
become part of our Eastern Empire, the Khedive a vassal of the 
British Crown.” - Mr. Cave has gone to Egypt as financial councillor. 
“You see,” these politicians cry, “we are sending our Resident to 
a vassal Court ; Cairo is another Trevancore.” 

Strange to say, the men of business are far less logical than the 
men of sentiment, and the men of sentiment far more wicked than 
the men of business. 

For the main principle involved in this purchase—the intrusion of 
one sovereign State within the territories of a second sovereign State— 
no terms of reprobation are too strong. It is an old principle, as old 
as the abuse of power ; but where and while it existed, and in whatever 
phase it assumed, there was always ill- blood, a disposition of the strong 
to oppress the weak, and of the weak to conspire against the strong. 
In every zone, and under every banner, the evil showed itself. The 
Papal claim to tithe and tax in England was not more offensive than 
the Sultan’s claim to tithe and tax in Hungary. The Swiss claim to 
occupy certain towns in Southern Germany was no more tolerable 
than the Hohenzollern claims to certain feudal privileges in Neuf- 
chatel. French claims to fealty on the part of English princes led 
to almost as many wars as English claims to fealty on the pari of 
Scottish princes. It is doubtful whether any other vicious principle 
has been the cause of so much bloodshed as this claim of one 
sovereign State to intrude in another sovereign State. 

The history of public law in Europe is in no small measure a 
history of the slow but stern repudiation of this evil principle. In 
the civil sphere it is now extinguished, or all but extinguished. Rome, 
“Lassa, and Stamboul uphold it in the spiritual sphere ; Rome actively, 
I.assa and Stamboul passively; and Rome, which alone tries to 
aphold it in the spirit of the Middle Ages, finds herself, in conse- 
quence, at feud with every State, from Germany to Brazil, in which 
she puts it forth. In days when nations were not yet free and inde- 
pendent—only tending to become so—foreign Powers, especially 
the Empire and the Papacy, intruded under various pretexts, 
and contrived to exercise much influence in the weaker States. 
A nobler sentiment dawned. A higher sense of law and rights 
led men to see and to respect the true conditions of freedom 
and independence. A country is not free and sovereign in 
which another country holds proprietorial rights; hence the 
countries composing the Holy Roman Empire were called mi- 
souverain—not sovereign—as being subject to some intrusion of 
a nominal chief, Gradually these mischievous rights died out, until 
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the public law of Europe recognised no other rights of one sovereign 
State within the territories of a neighbour than such as belong by 
courtesy and usage to the residence and household of ambassadors, 
Where larger claims continued to exist, as in the Hohenzollern claim 
on Neufchatel, all wise and moderate men agreed in the policy of 
labouring to extinguish such rights. When, in the year 1857, Prussia 
consented to cancel her ancient claims and allow Neufchatel to 
enter the Swiss League free from all foreign influences, not only Swiss 
and German patriots, but every liberal-hearted man throughout Europe, 
praised her act as that of a civilised and Christian Power which sacri- 
ficed an ancient right on the altar of European peace. With that 
sacrifice they fancied they had seen the last of this wicked and 
disastrous legacy of the Iron Age. 

That England—liberal and pacific England—should revive this 
principle of intrusion is a portent. Early in our annals we set our 
teeth against it. No Italian priest shall tax and tithe in our dominion; 
no German emperor shall create counts and knights in our army- 
royal ; these were constant sayings of our kings, echoed and supported 
by our Parliaments. Many agents came from Italy to collect Peter’s 
Pence, but they were never suffered to raise money without the 
King’s leave. Many English adventurers were knighted and ennobled 
by the Kaisers, but they were never recognised by their foreign titles 
on English soil. “I would have my dogs wear my own collar,” said 
Elizabeth in her hardy way. No other nation has carried this policy 
of guarding her independence from intrusion so far as England. 
When Charles the First knighted Vandyke and Rubens other coun- 
tries recognised the regal courtesy ; but no English Sovereign has 
ever recognised the foreign knighthood of an Englishman. At this 
hour an English officer may not wear his Iron Cross or Legion 
of Honour. Some critics call us proud, narrow, insular, and other 
names on account of this exceeding jealousy ; but we have heretofore 
been consistent in our pride and jealousy. While repelling even the 
shadow of intrusion on our own free sovereignty we have abstained 
from every act which seemed to imply intrusion on the free 
sovereignty of other nations. Herein lay the strength of our defence. 

So widely spread and deeply rooted has this policy of respecting 
sovereign rights become, that acts of business, which in themselves 
seemed free from reproach, are forbidden by the public conscience. 
‘The purchase of a Belgian railway by a French financial company is a 
case which will occur to every one. A less known, but no less striking, 
case is that of the Canadian railway lines. These lines wanted 
capital, and some Canadian politicians thought of raising money in 
New York by means of an American Company. Negotiations took 
place, with the assent, as was supposed, of Sir John Macdonald, then 
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First Minister in the Dominion. But public opinion was so sensitive 
on the point that the attempt to introduce American influence into 
Canada, even that of individuals, and in a commercial undertaking, 
was denounced as treason, and the Macdonald Cabinet, suspected of 
connivance at it, fell at once from power. Neither Canada nor 
England would allow an organised body of American capitalists to 
gain a footing on Canadian soil. 

But the jealousy of intruding companies stands on lower ground 
than the jealousy of intruding States. A company has no sovereign 
rights. It has no fleets and armies at its back. It comes in 
subject to the local law, and has no power of appealing beyond the 
local courts. A State that becomes an owner of property in another 
State brings independent powers and claims, and is in truth no less 
than an invader of the sovereignty in the country in which it 
intrudes. 

The last instance of an attempt to revive this worn-out system of 
State intrusion was the purchase by Russia of the Assyrian Camp 
outside Jerusalem. This purchase was made by Czar Nicholas at 
the time when he was dreaming of a Russian occupation of Stamboul. 
The land was in the market, he bought it, and began to build a con- 
vent ; but a thousand jealous eyes soon fastened on his agents and 
began to scrutinise theiracts. The site on which they were building 
overlooked the Holy City ; was, in truth, that suburb from which every 
assault on Jerusalem had been delivered from the days of Sennacherib 
down to those of Saladin. When challenged on the point, Nicholas 
declared that his purchase was not imperial and political, but reli- 
gious and charitable. The place, he said, belonged to certain Russian 
monks, not to the Russian nation ; and he declared that his purchase 
was not meant as an invasion of the Sultan’s rights. No one be- 
lieved him. Though he made over his convent to monks the 
suspicions awakened by his purchase could not be allayed. The 
building of his New Jerusalem was one of the exciting causes of the 
Crimean war. 

If a similar act were done to-day by Russia it would excite every 
Cabinet and disturb every Exchange in Europe. 

Imagine a case which has not happened, but was more likely to 
happen a year ago than that England would purchase the Khedive’s 
share in the Suez Canal. Suppose that, instead of announcing that 
“ England has bought the Suez Canal,” the papers had announced that 
Russia had bought the Roumanian railway lines. These railways 
are in a bad. way, and their owners are at least as poor off as the 
chief owner of the Suez Canal. A buyer who would take them at a 
million pounds sterling beyond their value in the market might be 
welcomed by an unhappy directorate without a dividend. Why 
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‘should not Alexander, having fairly good credit in London and 
Amsterdam, invest some of his borrowed money in Roumanian 
railways? Had the Emperor been so minded how should we have 
received the news? Russia buy the Roumanian railways—get- 
ting back her “material guarantee” by operations on the Stock 
Exchange! Should we not have raised a cry of “The fleet to 
the Black Sea”? Should we not have called on Germany to pro- 
tect the Principalities, and Austria to secure her free navigation of 
the Danube? No one doubts it for a moment. Every pen in 
Europe would have stigmatised this revival of a discredited and 
abominable policy. Russia would have been denounced as a bar- 
baric Power clinging to the vicious methods of the Middle Ages, and 
the whole world would have been called in to oppose the revival of 
a principle which is incompatible with the existence of free and 
sovereign States. 

A case might come before us any day—if this bad principle gets a 
footing —which concerns us more than a Russian purchase of the Rou- 
manian railway lines. Between some of the most active and populous 
cities in America the short road lies through Canada. A passenger 
from Boston or New York to Chicago and San Francisco has to 
cross the Niagara River near the Falls, and run along the northern 
shore of Lake Erie to Detroit, where he gets once more on soil 
belonging to the United States. It would suit the Americans, 
as a nation, to own the railway lines along that lake. These 
lines cost much money, and the dividends have not been great. 
The directors are in want of funds, and much of the property 
is always on the stocks for sale. If any buyer could be found 
who was prepared to give a million pounds sterling more than 
the market value of their scrip he might have a voice in the 
concern to-morrow. Of course no private purchaser will give a 
penny more than the market price of scrip; but the President 
of a Republic, anxious about the safety of his “communica- 
tions,” might regard such shares as worth a good deal more 
than the market price. Suppose it were announced that Pre- 
sident Grant had bought nearly half the shares on account of 
the United States? Should we not hear, and with approval, that a 
fleet was getting ready, and the Guards were ordered to Quebec ? 
No one would wait to hear a secretary’s explanation that the pur- 
chase was a stroke of business in scrip. We should answer promptly 
that a foreign country cannot be allowed to acquire such rights of 
property in the British soil, that we forbid the contract -in whatever 
name it was signed, and that we shall support our views as being in 
accordance with the law of nations by all the means at our command, 








THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART I.—ETHELRED. 


NTO the threshold whence in lusty pride 
And godless arrogance of fleshly might 
His proud light feet had ta’en him, came he back, 
And lay gashed through and through with gory wounds,. 
And speech, sight, hearing, knowledge, dead in him, 
So long that they who watched said “ He is dead !” 
And made loud moan and bitter plaint for him— 
All save the wife, who, in her loneliness, 
Lay down and gave a new life to the world, 
Then back unto his side was borne and left 
With naught to do save on her breast to lay 
His heavy head and look, and pray, and look, 
And press her weak hands ’gainst his massive chest, 
Seeking the flicker of uncertain life . . . 
And in those days her new-born babe to her 
Was less than any ragged cotter’s child 
Without the castle’s gates, and from afar 
Its lone voice wailing, moved her heart no more 
Than idle cry of bird. No thought she had 
Save her dear lord, and, had he died, I think 
Her life with his had mingled and gone out 
Gladly, so God together bound their souls, 
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And thus they lay, pale husband and pale wife, 
For many a day and night, till one by one 

Crept back his senses in new bitter birth, 

And tore his helpless body with their strength 
(As when ye pour rich wine into a cup 

Too frail to hold it, and the wine is spilled) : 
And so from week to week and month to month: 
He hovered, half in life, half out of it, 

Until there came a day when weak and faint, 
And helpless as a child, he Jay and knew 
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That ’twas his fate to live—live as a maimed 
And broken thing that strong men should protect 
And women pity and weep over—yea, 

So useless that the earth would shrink at him 

For cumbering it . . . henceforward all his days 
Never to stand in battle . . . nevermore 

In cool of early morning to ride forth 

To serve his liege and King . . . nor evermore 
Wield the great battle-axe that had sped death 
To many a foe . . . for ever overpast 

The fierce sweet joys of conquest and the pride 
Of dauntless strength and fiery enterprise, 

Of firm “I will” and perilous “I dare”... 
Gone all the mighty warrior’s dear delights, 
Sweeter than love of women or of life . 

And ever in the clearness of the noon, 

And in the silent watches of the night, 

And when the sun was climbing in the west, 

He lay, and looked, and listened . . . to his ears 
There came the clash of steel, the tramp of feet, 
Thund’rous and trembling . . . all the wild strange sounds 
Of battle ; and his haggard, weary eyes 

Saw the bright spearheads glancing to and fro, 
Saw the great shields that on the skilful arm 
Guarded the owner’s life, and in the sun 

The broad swords flamed like silver thro’ the red 
Blood of the cursed invaders . . . and one face, 
Nearer and clearer than all others, grew 

And lived before him, Alfred, his great liege, 
Who fought for crown and country, and had need 
Of every vassal who was brave and leal, 

With hardy followers mustered at his back... . 
All this he heard and saw and said no word, 

Nor looked upon the people that stood round 

As if he knew them, till upon a day 

When the fair earth was flushing into life 

And spring’s gay scents and sounds were creeping thro’ 
The open casement, unto him there came 

His year old wife and laid their little babe 

Across his knees, and said “‘ Husband, our child!” ... 
Then to his dull eyes came a ray of light, 

To his gaunt cheeks a tinge of colour crept, 
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And thro’ his mighty limbs a shudder ran, 

As with rude hands he thrust the child away 
Crying “ You bring me daughters? Could you not, 
Woman, have brought me forth a son to take 

My name, my shield, my sword, and in my stead 
Do some good service to my liege and King ?” 


She clasped the little blossom in her arms 

And looked at him, believing that her ears 

Had played her false,—then closer crept and said 
“‘ Ethelred . . . it is Margaret . . . Ethelred.” 
But silent sate he there and never looked 

Upon her face or seemed to hear her words. 
And the close love that for one short glad year 
Had knit their souls together snapped in twain ; 
And her great fairness was not fair to him, 

And she was not so comely in his eyes 

As the poor wife of one of his own churls 
Whose lusty boy clung crowing at her neck .. . 
And Margaret knew her doom and tended him, 
Loveless, unmurmuring, thro’ the wasted years 
Of his fair youth and thro’ the broken prime 

Of his lost manhood . . . and his little child 
Was strange to him as daughter of the King. 


There came long days of peace, but Alfred’s hand, 
On laying weapons down, took others up 

And wielded them ’gainst ignorance and crime 
And rapine till they dwindled into nought, 

So deadly was the fear of his stern laws. 

Brave were his subjects, and he taught them truth 
And honesty, and many wholesome things, 

That in their rude rough lives had had no part ; 
And made them cunning in defence, and turned 
Their hands to labour and in homely craft 

Made them full skilful, and for fifteen years 
Toiléd to make them civilised and great, 

Until the Danes, unmindful of the past, 

Swarmed o’er the seas with Hastings at their head. 


Scarcely the news had come, and all, aghast, 
Feared to tell Ethelred ; when unto him 
Betwixt the night and breaking of the dawn 
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Came the pale King in desperate hot haste 

And said: “ Call up your followers, every male 
Who is not babe nor cripple, nor too old 

To wield an axe, yea, every stripling boy 

With tender limbs and yet unharden’d flesh, 

Let him come forth and give his feeble strength 
To swell the current that we must oppose 

To these accurséd Danes, lest from my brows 
This crown be plucked—and we a race of slaves 
Become, and all my work should be in vain.” 


But with a blaze of anger in his eyes 
Ethelred answered, “ Fear you not, my liege, 
That these abhorred miscreants shall prevail 
’Gainst might and right, and hearts and hands so strong 
To fight for you as are your people’s—aye— 
Upon my lands there shall be no man left— 
Nor in my castle one poor servitor 

Who is not old nor wittol—all shall go. . . 
But I, my liege, can do no more for you 
Than if I were a lily-handed maid 

Nurtured in rose leaves : every common churl 
On my estate is happier than J, 


Since he goes with you . . . while his master lives 
A broken vessel, mocked of God and man— 
Mocked . .. mocked.” . . . Aloft his giant arms he flung, 


Fleshless and hollow, and great drops of sweat, 
Born of his agony, fell from his brow, 

And all the fifteen years of his long pain 
Weighed but as nothing in comparison 

With the full cup of this one bitter hour . . . 
And silent stood the King. No kindly words 
Of common pity could be uttered here ; 

Bit spake at length: “Save for you, Ethelred, 
I were not living now. . . . Have you forgot 
How ’twixt my body and the caitiff Danes 

You flung your own, and hemmed in by the foe, 
And gashed and wounded by a hundred thrusts, 
Kept them at bay til help had come to me ? 
And dream not that men mock you: in their mouths, 
As in their hearts, your name hath sweetest life, 
And each man’s deed of valour is surpassed 
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By yours, as stars grow pale before the sun. . . . 
Now, ere I go—time presses—tell me this, 
Have you no stripling son to take your place 
In battle, and go forth with me, so you 

Shall feel as though yourself were in the fight ?” 
But the Earl answered slowly : “ No, my liege ; 
So little for her husband and her child 

My wife can do—a puny woman-child— 

Came to the birth ; if it be still alive, 

I know not, no, nor care. Oh God! to-day 

I think that I could bear my maimédaess, 
Know myself useless as down-trodden salt, 

So I could see departing by your side 

A stalwart, lissom son, though nevermore 

I saw his face or listened to his voice.” 


And Margaret heard, and lifting up her eyes, 

Met Alfred’s, and the look upon her face 

Smote him with sudden pain, remembering 

The girl whom Ethelred with such hot love 

Had wooed and won just sixteen years ago. . 

Then stepped aside and took her hand and oid, 

“* Mistress, this madness will not live in him, 

’Tis a disease born of his suffering state, 

And when he wakes (as he will wake some day) 
From his long madness, he will make amends 

For his discourteous ways, and the young girl, 
Second to you, shall bloom in his great heart 

And fill his life with sweetness. . . . Till that day 
Shall come, God send you comfort in her love.” ... 
And Margaret bowed her head, the while her hand 
Pressed hard against her heart, and said no word, 
Lest the high barriers of her frozen life 

Should fall and dash endurance to the earth. 


All night the din of preparation rang 

And echoed in the castle. Thro’ the gate, 

Close on each other, men came hurrying, 

Laden with arms and food, and clamour raged 

Until the first faint daybreak of the morn 

Came creeping up, and with a rosy breath 

S:ained the pale heavens, and showed the spear-heads thick 
As nodding grain in autumn, musteréd 
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In the great court-yard, waiting for their chief, 
Ethelred’s kinsman. Many wistful eyes, 
Seeking their master, swept the castle walls, 
And sought for him in vain, and no man guessed 
That from a narrow casement he looked down 
And noted all—their bright accoutrements 

And eager faces . . . every wandering look . . . 
And muttering, ‘‘ They remember, these poor churls, 
And go half-hearted to the battle, since 

Their master goes not with them.” . . . Suddenly 
He dashed the casement wide and showed himself, 
A giant’s head and shoulders—not for them 

To see the limbs that, withered, hung beneath, 
And lo! at sight of him, a cry of love, 

Mighty and hoarse as thund’rous wave that beats 
Upon a rock-bound coast, brake forth and died 
And was renewed, and looking on his face, 

Those rude rough fellows wept and cried aloud, 

“ Ethelred! Ethelred!” ‘Then as his lips moved 
Each drew in hard his sobbing breath and strained 
His ears to catch. the sound of that lost voice, 
Silent through fifteen years. ‘My men,” he said, 
‘‘ Although my hurts have let me from the wars, 
And I may not go with you, still you take 

My heart, my spirit, all, save the mere husk 

That you see here . . . and every noble deed 
Worked by your hands shall be as dear to me 

As my own name, and every fair word spoke 
Concerning you shall sound within mine ears 

Like sweetest music . . . and my nerveless limbs 
Grow strong again in hearing of your strength, 
Nor shall my will die out in impotence, 

So I have you for willing, trusty arms 

To do my bidding. . . . And to your great liege 
Be ye a body-guard, nor let that life, 

That precious life, be spilled for lack of yours, 

But hedge it round, and reckon your poor blood 
As water to be poured out for his sake ; 

For Death can come but once to common man, 
And happy he who meets it gloriously ; 

But wound the King’s life and the country dies, 
And we are lost. God speed you all! Farewell.” 
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PART IIl.—ETHELWYN. 


She came with light steps thro’ the old house door, 
With music on her lips and in her feet 

And all about her a most airy grace, 

That made one think of a young day in spring 
When earth and leaf and sky are exquisite 

In the first rapture of their tender life. ... 

A sunbeam kissed her cheek, at her soft breast 
White roses clung, and sweet fresh sights and sounds 
Breathed from her as she moved, and thro’ the door 
The sunlight crept and stole about her robe 

As though it loved her. . . . As she came she sang 
A quaint old song that hearing it by chance 

Had caught her fancy: 


“When the strong sap doth stir in the alder, 
When the eel doth turn round in his bed, 
Then my true love will know I have called her 
To the place where I lie lone and dead ; 
And the flowers will carry my message, 
The south wind my cold kisses blow, 
The leaves and the birds be a presage 
Of the time she so well doth know. 

While I lie 

Lone and dead, 

Waving grass 

O’er my head. 
She will come to my side as day darkens, 
I shall lay my dead lips to her two, 
And do not you fear but she’ll hearken 
And reply to my love whispers too ; 
She will lie in my arms till the dawning, 
Shines through to our cold narrow bed, 
She will fade like the dew in the morning, 
And I shall lie lonely and dead. 

Lone and dead, 

Lone and dead, 

Waving grass 
O’er my head.” 
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She ceased and softly pushed the heavy door 

Of the great armoury (now empty) wide, 

And entered. ’Twas a grisly haunt of hers, 

In which she loved to sit and look and look 

At the great shield and sword and battle axe, 

Of the strange sire that she had never seen, 

Yet loved and honoured with a tender strength, 

That noble fathers in young daughters’ hearts 

Often inspire—nor knew of the great hate 

He bore her, for she thought he was distraught 

With suffering and could bear no other face 

Beside him than her mother’s—and her one 

Great dread was lest he slipped from life before 

His lips had called her “ daughter.” 

She passed down through the frowning darkened room, 
To the wide chair hewn roughly out of stone 

In which she always sate, and stopped in dread 

And wonder when she saw that it was filled 

By a great shape that sate as still and mute 

As carven saint, nor moved at her approach, 

Only up-lifted hollow eyes to hers, 

And looking on her features for a space 

Said “ You can sing?” She answered fearfully, 

“ Yes, I can sing—but who are you who come 

To take my father’s place and in the chair 

Where he was wont in time of peace to sit, 

Rest at your will?” He answered: “Have you then 
A father?” “Yea, my lord!” And her young voice , 
Rang out as proud and clear as had his own 

Just sixteen years ago . . . just sixteen years... 

“ And goes he to the battle?” “Nay,” she cried, 
With sudden anger. ‘“ Why do you not go? 

Since you are able? He our wairior 

{Do you not know the story? All men do) 

Hath spilt the flower of his precious life 

In service for the King . . . Now in his weakness strong, 
And in his broken might most worshipful, 

He just draws breath . . . God would not take him quite 
Lest to this barren earth be lost a pure 

Ensample of that thing—a perfect Knight.” 


He stretched his gaunt hand out and touched a rose 
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That pressed her warm young breast, and said “ You love 
Such toys as these and can enjoy your life ?” 
She answered, sadly, “ Yes, as a bright bird 
Enjoys a garden, where he hops at ease, 

And drinks the morning dew, and of rich fruit 
Tastes at his will—he knowing all the while 

His wings are clipped ; of his poor life one half 
Is living, but the other, what is it ? 

Dead, since of natural and dear delights 

He is bereft . . . So I have not known life 
Until” . . . Her sweet voice suddenly broke off, 
And stood she silent. Unto these strange ears 
Should she go prate of her most secret heart ? 


And Margaret entering beheld the girl 

Standing before her father, and a fear, 

Deadly and chill, stole creeping round her heart, 
And checked her footsteps . . . What if his great hate 
Found utterance in wild and bitter words, 

And scared the tender heart that until now 

Had learned no lessons save those taught by love ? 
But Ethelred (not seeing her) said : “ Girl, 

Be not so chary of your words, for I 

No stranger am . . . I know your father well .. . 
A strange, sad, bitter, most unhappy man, 

Whom grief hath driven mad—in whose bleak heart 
All natural affections have died out 

And left him cursed and lonely . . . yea, so lone 
That he hath longéd for the quiet grave 

And the unknown beyond, where unto him 

No memories may come . . . And you can love 
Him, knowing he is thus?” She answered “ Yes,” 
And knelt down sobbing ; something in his voice 
Brought a new pity to her tender soul, 

For him she loved . . . He stretched his thin hand out 
And laid it on the bright silk of her hair, 

Gathering a handful in his hollow grasp, 

Muttering “ Just such hair was Margaret’s 

When we were lovers . . . just the same close curl 
That clung about my fingers, and the same 

Blue eyes (but not so sweet) as looked in mine 
And made my world . . . just two such velvet lips 
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(But not so sweet) as made my Paradise . . . 

Just one such dimple in her dainty chin 

As I see here... Hush! Isitalladream... 

A long and frightful dream? . . . Say, are you called 
Margaret? Let me think . . I had a wife 

Who bore to me a child . . despised . . contemned, 
Rejected . . . that was not my Margaret .. . 

I must have dreamt it . . . yesterday we fixed 

Our marriage day . . . Come nearer to me, sweet, 
And kiss me; in that long, long troubled sleep 

No kisses came . . . Why do we tarry here 

In this dull room? Come, come, we’ll wander out 
And smell God’s air and flowers—’tis strange, most strange. 
I feel as though I had not walked abroad 

For many years”—He took her hand, and moved 

As though to rise, but to his will his limbs 

Made no response . . . his eyes went faltering down 
And rested on them. ‘‘ Dead,” he said, “quite dead”. . . 
In voice monotonous as curfew bell. 

“ And yesterday . . . ’twas only yesterday 

I caught you in my arms, and thro’ the wood 

Ran for a mile, you, scolding, with a blush 

Like damask roses crimsoning your cheek. . . 

My limbs were not dead then . . . Come closer, love, 
And lay your warm arms round me . . . I am cold 
And some oppression weighs upon my brain 

And steals my thoughts.” . . . His heavy eyelids closed, 
And as the girl stood trembling, Margaret 

Set her aside, whispering ‘“‘ Leave us” . . . then, 
Kneeling beside her master, softly drew 

His head down to her breast, and “Ethelred. . . . 
Husband” . . . she murmured, and the tender voice 
Pierced thro’ the mists that clung about his brain, 
And, opening his eyes, he saw and knew 

Her, Margaret, no slender, unwed girl, 

But his true wife. And lo! the madness fell 

From his wild heart for ever . . . and he took 

And clasped her as a man doth hold a pearl, 

Long lost and precious, that at unawares 

Returns to him . . . and kissed her lips and called 
Her wife and lily . . . all the soft love names 

That had lain dumb thro’ fifteen silent years, 
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And smoothed the ripples of her silken hair 
From those dark eyes so exquisite and true, 
And gazed upon her with close greedy eyes 
Hungry as lover’s . . . In that ecstasy 

Their two souls mingled as in fairest flush 

Of early youth and hottest passion they 

Had never done . . . and in this perfect hour 
The wreck of his maimed manhood was forgot . . 
And like a chime of silver marriage bells 

Into her memory came the good King’s words : 
“ And when he wakes (as he will wake some day ) 
From his long madness, he will make amends 

For his discourtcous ways, and the young girl, 
Second to you, shall bloom in his great heart 

And fill his life with sweetness.” 


And all unknowing, Ethel crept away 

With some such awe as makes one pause before 
High altar steps . . . and to the lonely wood 
Went with a wondering heart and puzzled brain. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE FALK 
LAWS. 
BY HERBERT TUTTLE. 


DO not claim for Dr. Falk the honour due to Bismarck. In the 
article last month on “ The Philosophy of the Falk Laws,” 
and still more carefully in the present paper, the distinct 
but correlative parts played by the two statesmen are 
kept always in view ; and it ought to be impossible for one 

at all familiar with political methods to confound them. Since, ° 
however, a careless observer is more likely to err in favour of Prince 
Bismarck, it is both prudent and just to call attention to the work of 
Dr. Falk. 

The title prefixed to this gentleman’s name is scholastic and not 
professional. Nothing is more strange than the popular German 
regard for this distinction, except perhaps the capricious way in 
which it clings to some names and remains alien to others. 
Bismarck, for instance, is a Doctor of Philosophy Aonoris causd, anc 
always figures as such in books of record, but “Dr. Bismarck” i+ 
unknown to the public. Forckenbeck, the President of the Reichstag, 
is never called “ Doctor,” as he is entitled to be; his predecessor is 
always Dr. Simson. The rising young politician who stands at the 
head of the Ministry of Public Worship and Education, Herr Adalbert 
Falk, is one whom the world knows only as Dr. Falk. 

Measured by the duration of his actual political service, Dr. Falk 
is indeed very young. Since the winter of 1872 he has been a 
Minister with an independent portfolio ; previous to that he was x 
bureau official without the right of initiative. These distinctions in 
the official hierarchy are less rigid in countries where the caprice of 
favouritism may defy the rules of prescription ; but in Prussia they are 
of the greatest consequence. The rule is that the bureaucrat lives 
and dies as such. Promotion for him is only within the bounds of 
his clerical domain, and only an exception lifts him out into the 
region of Ministerial independence. It is no uncommon thing to 
read in the press of some veteran celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of his entry into the public service. Half a century in the life of 
such a man has consumed perhaps a barrel of ink, several tons of 
paper, and quills enough to thatch the roof of the royal castle. He 
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has sworn allegiance to three kings, and put tallow candles in his 
windows for three or four successful wars. The revenues of the 
kingdom could not tempt his official integrity. Beginning at a tall 
_ desk and standing, he passes thence to a tripedal stool, next to a 
wooden chair, and finally to a chair with a cushion ; and here he 
remains on a salary of two or three thousand thalers a year till in 
his declining days he is retired on a modest pension. These are 
the men and this is the system that make up the bureaucratic 
government of Prussia. 

By superior abilities or superior fortune Adalbert Falk escaped 
from this career of routine. He was born in the year 1827, at 
Metschkau in Silesia. His father, a clergyman and member of the 
Provincial Consistory, belonged to the Schleiermacher school of 
liberal theology ; but on the arrival of an era of theological reaction 
under the orthodox King Frederic William IV. he fell into disfavour 
and retired to a country parish. Like so many of the so-cailed 
“ Liberal Theologians,” the elder Falk did not, I believe, extend 
his liberalism into politics. The meagre salary of a “ Landpastor” 
did not prevent the son from pursuing the ordinary educational 
course of German youth. He studied first in the “ Realschule” of 
Landeshut, then at a gymnasium in Breslau, and finally at the uni- 
versity of the latter city. This is one of the two Prussian univer- 
sities that have a Catholic faculty in theology side by side with the 
Protestant. In 1847 he began his legal career, which in Prussian 
usage is treated almost as a State charge; in 1850 he became an 
assistant of the Public Prosecutor in Breslau ; in 1853, chief of this 
office at Lyck; in 1861 he assumed the same functions before the 
‘“‘Kammergericht,” or superior Court, with duties in the Ministry of 
Justice ; in 1862, Judge of the Court of Appeals at Glogau ; and in 
1868 he was permanently assigned as Privy Councillor, or Geheim- 
rath, to the Ministry of Justice. Bismarck was Premier, and the 
Minister of Justice, Dr. Leonhardt, was one of the first fruits of the 
new policy of preferring able plebeians to incapable nobles for public 
office. 

It may be said in explanation of Dr. Falk’s rapid rise in the 
official scale, that it was a time of reform and experiment when in- 
ventive genius was prized. A fresh man and a practical lawyer was 
likely to be more fertile in ideas and suggestions than one whose 
brain had become inert from prolonged routine. The newly annexed 
provinces exacted a new condition of the national jurisprudence, while 
the North German Confederation called for an entire. system of 
imperial laws. In this work of codification and drafting Dr. Falk 
was one of the most efficient. But soon he was assigned to a task 
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of quite a different character. ‘The conflict with the Church had 
broken out ; the Prussian Government determined on a course of 
repressive or defensive legislation, and after casting his eyes about 
for the proper man Bismarck fixed on Dr. Falk. From this point 
most of the political interest in this gentleman dates. In order, 
however, to understand the subject a passing acquaintance is neces- 
sary with the order of events which led to the retirement of Dr. von 
Miihler from the Cultus Ministry, and to the vast change of policy 
which that retirement in itself alone implied. 

Up to the year 1817 there was in Prussia no Ministry of Public 
Worship and Education. ‘These subjects had been assigned to 
bureaux in the Ministry of the Interior and placed in charge of sub- 
ordinate officials; but in 1817 the King created a special depart- 
ment, and placed Baron Altenstein at the head of it. He was a 
faithful officer and a prudent statesman. Without any meddlesome 
theories of theology he worked in a practical way for educational 
reform ; and to him as much as to any one man Prussia is indebted 
for her common schools. The successors of Altenstein, among 
whom Eichhorn and Stahl were the most eminent, made themselves 
notorious, not to say odious, by their hostility to the cause of natural 
science. ‘Science must turn about,” was the presumptuous phrase 
of Eichhorn, which Stahl repeated ; and they systematically pursued 
it at the command of a dictatorial theology. Protestants though they 
were, they preferred the sublime dogmatism of the Roman Catholic 
Church to the daring results of physical investigation. Accordingly 
the Catholics made grave advances along the whole line of social, 
educational, and political interests. Under Raumer, a nephew of 
the historian ef the Hohenstaufens, and Hollweg things were no 
better. The Church or the ecclesiastical element wielded paramount 
authority in the public councils; liberalism in theology or education 
was as little encouraged as in politics. 

This brings us to the first Cabinet of Bismarck, in 1862, and his 
Minister of Public Worship, Dr. von Miihler. He is the last repre- 
sentative of the old spirit. A learned, austere, and conscientious 
man, he held the most exalted theories of ecclesiastical prerogative, 
of the claims of birth, of divine right; and the policy adopted 
towards the Church of Rome after the close of the French war met 
with his oppesition from the first. He was the reluctant agent of 
resistance to two of the earlier and more flagrant offences of the 
Catholic clergy. He conducted for the Government the cor- 
respondence with Dr. Kremeniz, the recalcitrant Bishop of Eremeland. 
He sanctioned the removal of the Catholic Chaplain-General, whom 
the Pope, in violation of legal forms, had endowed with the rank and 
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functions of a bishop. Farther than this Dr. von Miihler could not 
go, and when he heard that general laws covering all such cases as 
the above were in preparation, he resigned his office and retired from 
public life. On the 22nd of January, 1872, he was succeeded by Dr. 
Falk. 

The new Minister was welcomed by the Provinzial Correspondenz, 
a weekly organ of the Government, in the following words :—“ This 
Ministerial change is an expression of the necessity, recognised by 
the Crown, that the power of the State in religious and educational 
affairs should be wielded by a spirit which offers guarantees of complete 
independence and rectitude, as well as of the earnest purpose to vindi- 
cate both the inalienable rights of the State and the just claims of 
moral and spiritual interests.” This was by no means a revolutionary 
programme. ‘The significant hint about the acquiescence of the 
Crown was at the same time a species of pledge that the course of 
innovation would not exceed the patience of a prudent, pious, and 
orthodox monarch. 

The first reform proposed by the new Minister was received by the 
Liberal party and the Ecclesiastical party in widely different spirits. 
The Liberals called it “Saving the common school system of Prus- 
sia.” The Churchmen, both Catholic and Protestant, said it was 
“The surrender of the schools to Materialism and Infidelity.” In 
both phrases, as in partisan statements generally, there is a 
palpable exaggeration as well as an element of truth. The 
schools of Prussia were half a century old. They had proved 
themselves on the whole the most efficient in Europe, and their 
fruits, by which they are chiefly to be known, were part of every 
achievement in letters or science, part of every victory in war. 
Their scope was unquestionably narrow, and their spirit timid in the 
extreme. They were more distinguished, perhaps, for the method 
and the discipline which produced an educated people than for the 
freedom and breadth of treatment which develop original genius. 
But the correction of faults cannot always be called the salvation of the 
subject. The modifications made by Dr. Falk’s Bill, which aimed, 
by reducing the controlling influence of the clerical element, to give 
the schools a more secular character, and to strike at one great 
source of strength in the Catholic Church, were great and expedient, 
and they deserve our cordial sympathy ; but it is not easy to recognise 
a revolution in their modest provisions. The complaints of the 
Ultramontanes, on the other hand, were both extravagant and absurd. 
To cut the lower schools loose from the leading strings of a jealous 
and bigoted Ecclesiasticism, and to put them in the hands of men 
selected only on a scientific basis, would not have been a surrender 
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to Infidelity and Atheism. But the Government did not go even so 
far as this. It simply resumed that active supervision which the 
Constitution claimed for the State, but which had ceased to be more 
than an empty form. The State did not affirm that thenceforth the 
teachers should be required to abjure the Mosaic account of Creation, 
nor did it aim at excluding religious instruction at all from the curri- 
culum. Public opinion is not ripe for that in Prussia. The aim of 
the Bill, in short, was to shut out of the schools teachers who were 
not first and absolutely servants of the State and loyal. As laws 
must be general, this one, of course, curtailed the authority of the 
Protestant as well as of the Catholic clergy. 

The defence of this Bill was also the occasion of Dr. Falk’s début 
as a Parliamentary leader. It was by no means his first Parliamentary 
experience. He had already sat in the Prussian House of Deputies 
from 1858 to 1861, in the Constituent North German Reichstag in 
1867, and he had been a member of the Imperial Parliament from 
the first. At one time he was clerk or secretary of the House. In 
those days, however, he was mainly a silent member, and won only 
the modest renown of punctual attendance. It was therefore with 
some curiosity that the politicians awaited the first appearance of the 
new Minister. Although the Liberals, his friends, were largely in 
the majority in the Lower Chamber, the Opposition numbered many 
practised debaters, who, as the servants of an infallible spiritual 
master, were apparently placed above those restraints of moderation, 
courtesy, and truthfulness which apply in secular relations. Mal- 
linckrodt and Windthorst and Reichensperger were amply endowed 
with means and inspired with zeal for the defence of a hopeless 
cause. They made a prodigal use of invective in the name of a 
Church which teaches the virtues of patience, humility, and for- 
bearance. They led their hearers into tortuous mazes of sophistry, 
they wrapped the subject in clouds of paltry fallacies, at the command 
of bishops whose gospel is light. They seemed to imitate the 
speech of Santa Clara and the dialectics of Schiller’s Domingo. 

The subject of these debates, too, was of the most comprehensive, 
intricate, and recondite description. It included Church history 
from the fathers to the Council of the Vatican, dogmas, decrees, and 
encyclical letters, the theology of politics, and the politics of theo- 
logy. Examples ranged between the extremes of an Emperor who 
knelt at the feet of a triumphant Pope, and of a Pope who was im- 
prisoned at the command of a military dictator. Invective drew 
now upon the tyranny and vioience of princes whom the Church 
would have purified, and now upon the annals of a spiritual throne 
which has been disgraced by the vilest men and the gravest crime s. 
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It was no uncommon thing to see an afternoon spent on an obscure 
feature of a Council of Trent or of Nice. The Ultramontanes in 
particular were fond of theological and canonical disputes, on which 
they were of course better informed, and in which they could parade 
ad populum panoramic stores of learning. For any sudden manceuvre 
of the foe over this vast field of action the Liberals were bound to 
be prepared. 

To meet the necessities of such a campaign against such valiant 
soldiers the Government had indeed a variety of leaders. The 
chief of the National Liberals, Lasker, a fluent and popular orator, 
spoke for the great middle class, represented by the Left, in the 
language of a philosophical patriot. Dr. Gneist treated the legal 
issues in the style and with the authority of a professional jurist. 
The helmet of Bismarck, like the white plume of Henry of Navarre, 
was always seen where the fray was thickest. But the brunt of the 
struggle, the original vindication in each case, the patient defence 
along the route, the conciliation of friends, and the reply to par- 
ticular foes—in short, the conduct of details as the responsible 
Minister fell to the part of Dr. Falk. 

The Cultus-Minister is a man of about medium height and pro- 
portions, with a full black beard, and the heavy eyebrows which 
indicate energy and determination. In fact, he has given satis- 
factory proofs of both these qualities. As regards his energy an 
idea of what degree was necessary may be gathered from the fore- 
going account of his duties, while his courage has stood the ordeal 
required of every statesman who excites the hatred and exposes 
himself to the malignity of the pupils of Mariana. He has been 
threatened with assassination quite as often as the Emperor and 
Bismarck. In one pigeon-hole of his desk a visitor would doubtless 
find a bundle of minatory communications carefully registered, filed, 
and tied up with red tape; and they testify to his official fidelity not 
less clearly than the flattery of formal praise. Dr. Falk’s style of 
speaking, too, is that of a man not easily frightened. His manner is 
more aggressive and pronounced than that of Prince Bismarck, 
although his printed speeches are not so full of rugged épigrams and 
pointed retorts. Of the two men he is the best debater, but not the best 
leader. His style aGerman would call too “objective.” He defends 
his cause too much like an advocate, as if in the performance of a 
prescribed duty or even for the glory of a forensic triumph. It is 
not his nature to reveal the personal feeling and experience that 
connect him with the cause, nor to appeal to the broad patriotic 
interests which awaken and sustain enthusiasm. He is always 
associated with the details, Bismarck with the spirit of the confl-ct. 
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He is the Minister in charge of a portfolio to which the clerical 
question happens to belong, while Prince Bismarck is the statesman 
and the responsible champion of the political issues at stake. 

It will be easily understood that the Minister of Public Worship in 
such a State as Prussia should be often questioned about the par- 
ticular form of worship which he himself affects or favours. There 
was not much doubt about Dr. von Miihler. He never rose above 
the literal language of the Augsburg Confession, and he interpreted 
that instrument in such a spirit of sacerdotal reverence that even the 
Catholics were satisfied. They were not solicitous about his suc- 
cessor. For them Dr. Falk was a person anathema from the start, 
and they were amused but not interested when the zealous Pro- 
testants tried to extort from him a confession of faith. A satisfactory 
confession was, I think, never obtained. Dr. Falk administers his 
office as a jurist, and not as a theologian, and demands that his 
measures be criticised on their merits, without reference to their author. 
If, however, a creed be required, it would, perhaps, be found not far 
from that of the great Schleiermacher. It has been observed that the 
elder Falk was a Liberal theologian, and a dutiful son would certainly 
not renounce the paternal faith when it is shared by so large a portion 
of his educated countrymen. The example of Schleiermacher proves 
that a man may make puns and still be a successful preacher. His 
system of belief seemed to rest on the axiom that the least degree of 
belief is the best, that the Christian religion would be just as good 
without the idea of Christ, and that the noblest end of human effort 
is the cultivation of esprit. Dr. Falk, Dr. Hermann, and other jurists 
holding se ni-Ecclesiastical positions, may not go all the lengths of such 
asystem. They doubtless profess a vague acquiescence in the general 
doctrines of the New Testament. But on a thorough test they would 
be found nearly as far removed from the orthodoxy of Lutheranism 
as from that of Rome, and this is a fact to which the Old School 
Protestants will never be reconciled. 

Since Dr. Falk became Minister in January, 1872, nearly a score of 
Acts have helped to swell the literature of the Ecclesiastical contest. 
Two or three of these were imperial measures, for which indeed a Prus- 
sian Minister is not nominally responsible. The others, which stretch 
over a course of about three years, were drawn up under the direct 
supervision of Dr. Falk, were severally submitted by him to the 
Prussian Landtag, and by him were successfully piloted through both 
Houses. The mere enumeration of these measures is like the history 
of a century. 

In the first place, as above stated, he rescued the common schools 
from the control of the religious sects. ‘Two months later, in May, 
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four great and almost revolutionary measures were presented. One 
laid down an obligatory course of training, under the supervision of 
the State, for all candidates for holy orders; the next forbade the 
exercise of other than purely spiritual discipline by Church autho- 
rities ; a third instituted a special court for the trial of clerical of- 
fenders ; a fourth made easier the path of a seceder from one Church 
to another. 

In 1874 the battle began with an Act regulating the administration 
of vacant Catholic dioceses. The way had previously been made 
clear for these measures by an Act abolishing Articles 15 and 18 of 
the Prussian Constitution—guaranty articles for the benefit of the 
Church. The Act introducing obligatory civil marriage was a blow 
at an ancient prerogative of the Church, which had been abolished 
nearly everywhere else. The latest and in some respects the most 
sweeping Bills were the one for the suppression of all State endow- 
ments and contributions for the Roman Catholic Church, and the 
other for the expulsion of all Catholic religious orders. I have not 
mentioned a number of minor}Acts, which were amendatory or 
explanatory of previous legislation. 

A year ago this sketch of Dr. Falk would have been complete, 
but now elements both of colour and of action must be added. 
The scene changes to the Rhine, the German Rhine. Dr. Falk, the 
scholarly, faithful, and efficient Minister, drafting laws at No. 4 
Unter den Linden or defending them against a shouting mob of 
Ultramontanes, must for a moment give way to Dr. Falk, the 
champion of a great cause, accepting the clumsy but spontaneous 
homage of his friends. His progress through the Rhine country 
last summer was like that of a Roman hero returning to receive his 
first triumph. It is true that he had not won the Sfolia Opima. 
He was not mistaken even by his most enthusiastic admirers, not 
even by his own constituents, for the mighty statesman who saw the 
conflict gathering in the distance and led a willing people out to 
meet it. The dramatic and the picturesque were not in his modest 
career. He was only a plain Prussian citizen, who had done his 
duty wherever he had been placed, and who claimed, even in his 
most elevated position, no encomium beyond that. These facts 
might well temper the ardour even of a more demonstrative: people 
than the Germans, and they give to the reception accorded to Dr. 
Falk an unusually significant character. 

It was considered a bold experiment for the author of the anti- 
Papal laws thus publicly to travel through the realms of the most 
intense and aggressive Catholic spirit in Germany. The provinces 
of Westphalia and the Rhine have never wavered in the fai, which 
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their savage ancestors learned eleven hundred years ago from the 
blessed Saint Boniface. In thought even one cannot separate that 
country from the sway of a Church that has not been less apprecia- 
tive of the picturesque in nature than of the grand and beautiful in 
art. Undisturbed by the intrusion of an unfeeling age, the cloister 
bells echoed through the valleys and among the hills of the Rhine ; 
in spite of the steamboat and the railway the monks chanted their 
prayers to the music of its rolling waters. The castles and towers 
and other relics of medizval turbulence are not more frequent than 
the symbols of a Church which alone sheltered from that turbulence 
the weak, the poor, and the lowly, and which, rising triumphantly 
above the dangers of those days, survived alike an age of reform 
and an age of unbelief. 

In a region thus consecrated to the spirit of Catholicism, among a 
people kindly and hospitable, but jealous of their inherited belief, 
the Minister of Public Worship was treated like a successful soldier. 
At the old imperial city of Tréves, at Mayence, the seat of Saint 
Boniface himself, at Bonn, the ‘centre of Catholic theology, at the 
episcopal city of Cologne, at the ancient capital of Charlemagne, at 
Diisseldorf and the inland cities of Westphalia, he was received with 
little short of royal honours ; and processions,’ banquets, and every 
form of ovation awaited him wherever he stopped. Addresses were 
offered to him such as a Sovereign of England might have received 
or a Mayor of Dover have penned. He made some two score of 
speeches in answer to toasts and other compliments, and they 
aroused an enthusiasm which was too great to be simulated. No one 
was more surprised at all this than Dr. Falk himself, unless it be the 
Ultramontanes of the very provinces through which he passed. 

The most reasonable theory of this demonstration, which by no 
means excludes the personal popularity of Dr. Falk, is to be found in 
the opportunity of his visit. It does not signify that Rhineland has 
abandoned the faith of its fathers. It means rather that the non- 
Catholics of that district saw an opportunity, by honouring the 
champion of the civil power, to protest against their own condition 
asa minority. The triumph of the Falk laws signifies for them the 
release of their provinces from the thraldrom of priests and monks. 
It was their own emancipation in a sense which they were celebrating; 
and the remarkable enthusiasm that they showed is significant of the 
popular feeling in this grave crisis. The warmth of his welcome will 
nevertheless be remembered by Dr. Falk as one of the most precious 
tributes to his public character and policy. 

















LEAVES FROM My JOURNAL. 


BY A CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
(Edited by his Literary Executor.) 


I—IN MAYFAIR. 






¢ Ola years have passed since the curious journal was 
placed in my hands from which the present series of pic- 

Y);, tures from the life are taken. Written in the freshness 
SY of recent impression, and with a freedom that had 
nothing to fear, they call up memories of society which those who 
have had the best opportunity of judging will most readily recog- 
nise. Many of the characters delineated were personally known 
to me; and from the general identity of our ways of thought and 
feeling I am confident that the estimate of motives by my lamented 
friend and his narration of incidents are equally discriminating and 
true. His injunction on quitting England for the last time in search 
of health was to keep unopened the packet which contained these 
papers until his return, or, as he added ominously, until death should 
break the seal. 

As literary executor, I found many characteristic directions and 
bequests to which it was my duty to attend. Among the former, one 
forbade my giving to the world any portion of his pastoral or social 
experience until the advancing tide of dilapidation had laid low 
the unpretending edifice where he ministered so long. 

It was one of the many places of worship built during the last 
century by subscription, or by individual munificence, to secure as far 
as might be the warmth of stirring exhortation with the use of that 
old liturgy which, in the words of Mr. Froude, has never ceased 
since the last Edward’s reign “to sound like silver bells in the ears of 
the English child.” Parochial and cathedral devotion had gone 
nearly blind, and the current of its blood had grown so cold, that 
many hearts yearning for counsel in perplexity and comfort in sorrow 
were glad to frequent the modest chapels of ease that rose up gradually 
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in the suburbs, and then by degrees in Westminster, Marylebone, 
and fashionable Mayfair. And in third-rate streets the pent-house 
roof, wooden pillared porch, and school-like windows may yet be 
seen + and still persons of quality, officers’ widows, a physician or two 
not overburthened with practice, and any number of families of the 
better sort of tradesmen may be noticed trooping quietly into these 
temples without steps, on Sabbath morn and afternoon. But the need 
and use of these auxiliary forces have in great measure passed away. 
The Church has awakened from its sordid slumber, and outvies its 
spontaneous and irregular allies in all the attractions of architecture, 
music, ritual, and emotional eloquence. The progress of town im- 
provement, moreover, is subverting one by one the brick-built chapels, 
to make way for district churches of Gothic or Norman type. My rev. 
friend foresaw the approach of what he called the dilapidating tide, and 
he knew that when the building lease of his snug little sacristy was out 
there was not a chance of its being renewed. Though fain to cling 
unto the end to a place endeared to him by a thousand hallowed and 
tender associations, he was driven before his time to cease from his 
labours and to delegate to a younger disciple of his own tolerant 
school the care of the flock he had tended faithfully during his 
prime. Now at length they are scattered, and the echoes of simple 
but earnest adoration are heard no more. The many wise and 
sympathetic words of expostulation and warning are hushed. The 
ready helper, the lenient judge, the comprehensive theologian, the 
cheerful friend—his life work done—sleeps in his foreign grave. But 
many a lamp of hope still burns where he lighted it in places till then 
wholly desolate and dark ; and many a grateful remembrance comes 
back with the mention of his name in bosoms purified by his frank 
and winning care from sensualism and worthlessness. For this man 
was no polemic, no stickler for contested points of doctrine: neither 
superstitionist nor Puritan. The great foe with whom he spent his 
strength in fight was the deteriorating influence of mere materialism, 
with its irreverence for the past and its unbelief in the future. 
Living in the best society, he deplored the time and ingenuity and 
wealth wasted every day in the gratification of selfish whims or 
excessive indulgence in pleasures often harmless in themselves but 
harmful when made the business of existence. His way of showing 
loyalty to Him he served was to do somebody good or to make some- 
body better every day; and his notion of making them better was 
the leading of each in his respective sphere to think more cheerfully 
of his duties, more patiently of pain, more lovingly of all truly worth 
loving, more pluckily of facing adversity, and more unreservedly of for- 
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giving wrong. Well read in old divinity, he was ready to listen with- 
out impatience or misgiving to whatever might be said in favour of 
ancient forms; and truly philosophic in temperament, he could 
frankly appreciate influences once great, but in which the faith of 
men seemed to him to be irrevocably fading away. He was candid 
in owning that in other times high-priestly pretensions and powers 
were often used to protect the weak and curb the strong. But he felt 
that of the young or old who sought his advice few had the know- 
ledge or the curiosity of study that fitted them to weigh bygone 
exigencies in historic scales. He knew too well how easily a trusted 
teacher may unsuspectedly insinuate, and by degrees impose, opinions 
and beliefs upon his hearers ; and from this pious treachery to truth- 
fulness his soul recoiled. Let the speculative speculate, read, and 
argue if they would ; but he would not try to trap or frighten men 
by tales of special providence or semi-miraculous interposition. In 
the noble words of Bacon, he would not “offer to the God of truth 
the unclean sacrifice of a lie.” 

Nor would he deal otherwise with the confiding and unlearned. 
The ways of pleasantness, he used to say, were surer paths to peace 
than any incantation of dim terror or fantastic threats of torment 
He would have no questioning child, dejected woman, or sceptic 
man leave him more sad at heart than when he came; or less 
softened towards the suffering and misery abundant even in the 
richest city in the world. If he could not always hope to satisfy 
doubts he knew that he could at all events touch the quick of 
hypocrisy and stagger vice in its thoughtless self-possession, without 
levity or indecorum. One of the most selfish and good-for-nothing 
millionaires I ever knew told me he never went to hear him “ without 
getiing a black eye” ; he would frequently by an epithet or figure in- 
fuse a certain spice of serious humour into his discourse such as we 
find in writers of the olden time. In conversation he let go the 
reins of originality and mirth; and many of the deepest impressions 
made by him were associated with recollections of glittering sarcasm 
and wit. To his melancholy rivals in popularity, who insisted 
on the indispensability of orthodox conviction on all manner of 
abstruse and metaphysic dogma, he was wont to say with a grave 
smile, ‘“‘ Paradise for you would be nothing, I’m afraid, without 
parapets over which you could hope to look down upon most 
of your former friends in this world, and say—‘ Hah, I told you 
, ? 

Such was the unexclusive tone and temper of the man; the most 
engaging in society, the most persuasive in argument, the most 
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charitable to the erring, the most consolatory to the sick,—the most 
Christian Chaplain of Ease of my time in Mayfair. 
1 quote now from the Journal :— 


II—A COMMODORE UNDER PRESS OF 
CANVASS. 


Most of the fine and all the fast people say, Town in August and 
September is impossibie ; and all the foolish folk who mimic their 
ways and talk without having the courage to be dissipated or the 
means to be prodigal, spend the early shooting season in regrets and 
apologies for not as yet getting away ; and during the equinoctial month 
wholly refuse to be seen. Mayfair resembles a City of the Dead, 
the eyes of the mansions being closed_and the whole organisation of 
luxurious life being apparently paralysed. Yet I have spent both en- 
joyable and exciting days in London during the harvest moon. There 
are always a diplomatist or two, a few public functionaries left on guard, 
here and there a faithful daughter or a wife who will not leave the 
beloved invalid to less tender care than her own, and a fond father 
or brother who faithfully watches by the couch of the adored con- 
valescent still too weak to be removed to the seaside. Then there 
are always travellers passing through, who value one all the more for 
having found their other letters of introduction unavailable. Each 
relic of good society left finds the appreciation of its value enhanced 
by its rarity. The waifs and strays of the autumnal vacation drift 
together and are loth to be parted on the languid stream. When 
some one marvelled at meeting Curran alone in the Park at this season, 
he said, “I think it delightful, for all the disagreeable people are 
away.” I cannot say I have found it so; but certainly I have met 
with more strange and instructive episodes when the world was out 
of town than when the whole of the well-dressed mob were here. 

My old friend Vavaseur since he lost his only son in the Sikh War 
has never been persuaded to quit his home at Kensington. His 
account with the world without he considers closed ; and except for 
a turn up and down his garden in the sun he goes not out of doors. 
In repining or complaint he has never indulged. When sleep fails he 
is luckily able to read ; and his faith is profound in a future where 
bereavement is unknown. He is still glad to see one, and never lets 
me leave without a pledge to come soon again ; for after energy, 
ambition, acquisitiveness, and the relish for public affairs have been 
numbed by silent grief, the painful sense of loneliness remains—a 
mental chill which material comfort, ease, and affluence have no 
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power to cure : and which if not alleviated silently works deep evil. 
Our sympathy is often asked by the head of a family left motherless 
or deprived by some unlooked-for loss of fortune. No task requires 
more care in its performance than that of comforting and counselling 
in such a case. The heart rebels against the blow it feels to be 
unmerited ; and as the sufferer gazes into the dark future, evil doubts 
and perilous thoughts come unbidden with their insidious whisper- 
ings, and unbidden stay. But the matter-of-fact demands of the day 
wake him from listening to their voice; and, irksome though the 
effort be, its indispensability is a bitter but a rea! blessing : and every 
time the effort is renewed the benefit it brings is greater. Yet 
we speak of the household where calamity has thus befallen as of 
the fullness of sorrow; are we sure that the emptiness of sorrow is not 
heavier to bear? Vavaseur has no need to work, and hence he be- 
comes the passive prey of reverie and phantom. Literally so; for he 
who once was active and energetic in promoting all that is useful and 
good, and utterly incredulous of the tales of fashionable demonology, 
has sunk, I grieve to say, into the quagmire misnamed spiritualism, 
and spends long hours in communing, as he imagines, with the fetch 
of the gallant boy whom, in broad daylight or when any unbeliever 
like myself is present, he thinks of as one whom he can see or hear 
on earth no more. It is another proof to me how complicated is the 
sum of compensations in our destiny when I see a man still in his 
prime of bodily vigour, and hitherto of intellectual stability, betrayed 
in the course of his natural grief into subjection to delusions abso- 
lutely incoherent and almost idiotic in their aimlessness. We had 
been talking pleasantly during the twilight of old college days and of 
our contemporaries who had made their mark or missed it ; and with- 
out waking his sensibility I contrived to make him recall bright 
and even mirthful scenes in which I recollected he had borne a 
part: and then, without approach to private preaching, I lured him 
into asking friendly questions about my own particular vocation ; 
how my pragmatical trustee, Sir Jonas, had been worrying himself 
and all of us this year to pay off some more of the mortgage on the 
chapel; and whether I had succeeded in allaying old Lady 
MacWinny’s fears that the window of Munich glass, representing the 
Virgin and Child, might not be a picture lesson in Maryolatry. I 
was just preparing to disclose to him how I kept unlet his sittings for 
the last two years, because I would have him come to us again ; and 
I thought I had devised an unanswerable sorites, made up of the 
most venial frauds, to draw him by the cords of friendship and 
devotion ; when the old Venetian clock on the mantelpiece prefaced 
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its appointed chime of ten with its wonted soft whirr, most musical, 
most melancholy ; and in an instant the features of my companion 
changed from calm to perturbation ill concealed ; and before the 
ringing strokes upon the gilded bell were done he had hastily bid me 
good-night, saying, apologetically, that he was wanted in the library, 
that he hoped I would forgive him, but he must go. I knew remon- 
strance would be useless, so I left him with a sigh, and promised to 
come soon again. 

How vexed I was with the imposture which had thus frustrated 
my strategy when on the very point of anticipated triumph; and 
how angry, positively combatant, I became as I walked home alone, 
muttering to myself threats of a one volume satire in prose upon the 
whole system of table-turning, spectral hands, and second sight! I 
must have been, I fancy, thoroughly wound up to an unconscious 
state of audible indignation, for as I turned into Stanhope Street a 
familiar voice close to my ear exclaimed 4 What can be the matter?” 
Gerard told me that he had been to my chambers and waited in vain 
for nearly an hour, and then sallied forth in the hope of meeting me ; 
having a matter of great importance to communicate. He could 
not wait until we got into the house to tell me of the dazzling bit of 
luck that had come in his way. He ought not, indeed, to talk of it 
so; for it did look as if there was more than chance in it. He 
never believed before in his dear mother’s messages from what 
she called the spirits; but it was a positive fact that when she 
returned home last night from a séance at the Fribble Fanes’ she had 
told him that she had just had an assurance of his getting a seat in 
Parliament before a year and a day: which of course he set down 
in his own mind as no more than the whimsical echo of a vague 
promise given his uncle by a young Lord of the Treasury a 
week before ; at which the dear soul was so delighted that in strict 
confidence she told it to everybody in her little set. But for all that, 
was it not odd that while sitting at dinner that day he was told two 
gentlemen wanted to see him immediately? Sorry to disturb him ; 
hoped he would excuse; but in fact they had hardly any time to 
think ; for the gentleman whom they had been sent to wait upon 
as a second candidate for their borough had burst a blood-vessel two 
days ago, and was ordered to keep perfectly quiet for at least six 
weeks. In little more than three, said the gentlemen forming the 
deputation from Openmouth, the thing would be all over. They 
explained how there was no chance of the late membersrezaining 
their seats, and that their friends had resolved to look out for two can- 
didates at once, to be ready to stand when the writ was issued, as they 
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heard it would be before the prorogation. The opposite party wanted 
to compromise and to take one and one; but after their conduct 
in the late affair and the infamous lies their witnesses swore, the 
feeling of the Blues was altogether against anything of the kind: 
and another fight they were determined to have. They had been all 
day going about 

“Seeking whom they might devour,” I muttered ; for the life of 
me I couldn’t help it. 

Gerard winced under this douche; but he soon rallied, and pro- 
ceeded with his revelation. The persuasive deputies had dis- 
closed the encouraging fact that after a long interview in the 
morning and a second about four o’clock they had got a first-rate 
man to say he would stand provided they could get a second. 
Several had been mentioned : one a Queen’s Counsel! ; and another 
a son of Lord Mount-Mortgage; and indeed there were several 
others. But their friend Mr. Figgins remembered hearing Gerard say 
that he was thinking of Parliament; and as they were passing so 
near they thought they might as well call in just to inquire whether 
he had any serious thoughts of the kind; for it certainly would be a 
very good opportunity, and so forth 

‘* And did they tell you who was to be their first tenor to whom 
you are expected to sing falsetto?” 

This disenchanting view of the proposal had not occurred to my 
sanguine pupil. But at three-and-twenty youth does not easily 
forego the first offer of a mount to go cross country with friends and 
companions looking on; nor is the inexperienced brain capable of 
calculating or, indeed, disposed to calculate the probable chances of 
being thrown after getting half way, and the still greater probabilities of 
being nowhere at the finish. From the time he had worn cap and 
gown at Westminster, and used his privilege of listening to debates 
in the House of Commons, the chief prize in life always seemed to be 
in Gerard’s mind the possession of a seat in Parliament. It had, 
however, always appeared to him far beyond his reach, for his mother 
had no money to spare on venturous risks, and when could he 
hope to have a claim to party help or support? It did look like 
magic, however, when the Golden Apple suddenly fell at his feet ; and 
as to not venturing to pick it up end have one good bité at it because 
it might prove “fair without but rotten at the core,” —what was a 
fellow good for if he threw such a chance away ? 

“T thought,” he said, in a somewhat querulous tone, “that you 
would be glad to hear of this and would advise me what I should 
say.” 
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My conscience smote me for want of consideration ; and all the 
ill effects of rare disappointment rose rapidly before me ere I replied. 
On the other hand, I thought I saw no little danger to my youthful 
friend if he were beguiled into a fierce contested election the 
cost of which I only knew that I could as little tell as he. 
There would be clearly no steering him, however, if his im- 
petuosity were suffered to confound harmless banter with want of 
solicitude and sympathy. I bid raillery go to bed, and not let 
any mortals see a twinkle of its eye for the next four-and-twenty 
hours. 

“ Well,” I said, not choosing to turn round too suddenly, “and 
who is your colleague that is to be ?” 

“Whom do youthink? You will hardly ever guess ; but I am sure 
you will say sufficiently distingué ; the Commodore.” 

At this my new-born resolution nearly died of convulsions, as infants 
are so apt to do. In spirit I groaned deeply; but the impera- 
tive duty of circumspection reasserted its sway. I dared not 
falter in the truth for prudence sake and say that I was 
encouraged by the intelligence that one of the keenest and 
most thorough-going veterans of fortune was to lead the way in which 
my confiding and unsophisticated friend was asked to follow. It 
would be enough, I thought, for me to recommend an early interview 
with a relative of mine living in Seymour Street, and who happened to 
have begun his practice as physician in the oft-contested borough. 
He might be seen early in the morning and could at all events tell 
what sort of dependence should be placed in the persons forming the 
deputation. Then after breakfast we could see my own solicitor, a 
man of intelligence and probity, who if he did not know the 
place himself could readily put his hand on somebody who did that 
might be depended on. Gerard assented to all this, as he would 
have assented to anything and everything, being then in the first stage 
of electioneering ecstasy. I thought I heard him clearly as if he 
spoke aloud—* Electors, I stand before you,” &c.; and then the 
inevitable protest against corruption and coercion, and the generous 
pledge that “not to win the election would he spend a shilling im- 
properly.” I heard distinctiy every decoying and deluding devil that 
ever entered into an ambitious young man talking their best at him 
as he listened in a tranquil sort of bewitchment. I began to grow 
anxious about him lest he should be tempted to take the plunge 
suggested before giving himself time for soundings. ‘‘ By the 
way,” I said, “did you ever hear what happened to the Commodore 
when he stood for a metropolitan borough? After pledging himself 
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to triennial Parliaments, manhood suffrage, reduction of the Debt, 
unprecedented economy with unexampled efficiency, no more 
bishops, and Royalty to be put on board wages, an applauding 
crowd was ready to vow its confidence and promise support ; when 
up got an inexorable Scotchman, with a grave smile and preter- 
mittent tone, and said — ‘I’ve heard you, Commodore, with real 
pleasure—in fact, as a fellow countryman, I am deevilish proud of 
you; but ye dinna go far enough for me.’ The Commodore 
sprang to his feet and recapitulated all the impossible motions he 
was ready to vote for ; ‘I know not what more the gentleman would 
have unless I offer to repeal the Ten Commandments.’” 

5¢h August.—While I was at breakfast yesterday morning Gerard 
came in delighted with what the doctor had told himof the exciting con- 
tests he had witnessed in the days of the Reform Bill: how the Reds 
had been watched by volunteer patrols: in their after-dark delinquen- 
ciss ; how hot the weather was when the Blues had theirgreat procession 
with their banners which cost fifty pounds apiece ; how the leading 
deacon of a Dissenting congregation died of apoplexy caused by 
the excitement ; and how the Blues were beaten by dint of enormous 
bribery, how they beset the chairing, and compelled Lord Francis and 
Alderman Duffer to escape for their lives into a chandler’s shop, 
while the Blues gave their beaten men “such an ovation” and 
swore to subscribe the money among them if they would petition 
(which they didn’t do for some reason he couldn’t remember) ; with 
a variety of other interesting particulars showing how lively a spirit 
existed, or at least might be got up in the borough : all depending, 
however, on the way the game was played. It was clear enough to me 
how little all this amounted to ; but equally clear that it would be much 
worse than useless discussing it. I therefore commended the cutlets 
to my ambitious young friend’s attention and told him my grand- 
father’s maxim—that no man deserved to win in politics who forgot 
to feed extra well. Depend upon it the brain suffers as certainly and 
severely as the stomach for want of sufficient nutriment, and betrays 
its resentment at neglect more formidably. 

I had written two letters of inquiry the previous night to persons 
in whom I could confide, but did not reckon on any replies for a 
day or two. Meanwhile I feared that the deputation would wax 
importunate for an answer ; and I therefore proposed a visit to my 
astute advisers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On our way Gerard tried 
hard to convince me that after all Oldish, Smirk, and Slowman were 
not likely to know much about the enthusiasm awakened in a 
remote seaport by sectarian jealousies and sanitary questions. If 
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they were not engaged for or against the Waterworks Bill last 
Session they could not tell the strength of the party opposed to 
“constant supply,” and it was most improbable that they had ever 
heard of the great secession arising from a difference of interpreta- 
tion put by a favourite preacher and certain influential members of 
his flock on a passage of the Prophet Hosea. “ And do they tell you,” 
I said quietly, “that the election is likely to turn on bad water and 
bad translation?” for I had heard incidentally something about the 
frenzy of literalism to which the latter allusion pointed. My ven- 
turous companion pleaded ingenuously that whatever the cause of the 
local feuds might be, if they split up old party ties they gave a new 
man like himself a better chance of a hearing, and left a more open 
field for any one who would make a personal canvass. There were 
after ali not a thousand electors; five or six hundred of these 
there would be no use in talking to ; but between dawn and dusk 
most of the rest might be seen. 

Mr. Slowman, whom I knew best, was out of town for 
his holiday, and it was uncertain when he would return; Mr. 
Smirk was not in; and Mr. Oldish seldom came now. But the 
conducting clerk, a smooth-faced, intelligent little man, with a clear 
low voice and a certain ingratiating manner, offered to communicate 
anything I might have to say and let me know; or perhaps I would 
like to wait, as Mr. Smirk might look in again during the day, though 
that was very uncertain. I thought I detected a twinkle of satisfac- 
tion in my companion’s eye. He said nothing, however, and I had 
nothing to say. Whatwas to be done? To sit down there and wait 
on the chance of seeing the partner whom I always disliked for his 
officious and off-hand manner, and who after all might not appear at 
the end of a wasted day, was not to be thought of ; but if not, what? 
While I pondered the door of an adjoining room opened anda 
well modulated voice from within asked for a deed of trust which 
was left to be copied two days before. 

“You mean, sir, the chapel deed,” said the conducting 
clerk. 

“Yes, yes,” was the reply from the unseen interrogator ; ‘‘ how is 
it possible for me to prepare my deposition with conscientious 
accuracy unless I have the documents before me, and especially 
Marprelate’s will ?” 

Gerard, who had been staring at a map of London and its 
environs hanging on the wall, turned his head and whispered me, 
“That has something to do with it perhaps. Could you not find 
out the name of the deponent in the next room? If he should be 
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one of the litigants about the schism at Openmouth I should so like 
to talk to him”: and he rubbed his hands with the rapturous 
look of a baulked sportsman who at length sees his pointer drop 
in the middle of a stubble field. Before I had time to answer, 
the attenuated figure of an elderly man in pastoral garb appeared 
at the open door evidently in anxious mood, and began to 
lavish on the impervious copying clerk reasons half exegetical 
and half economical why it would be trifling with mysteries and 
teifling with money to put into his affidavit anything but the 
ipsissima verba of the original bequest under which so many bles- 
sings had been poured forth on the people of Openmouth for five, 
or he might say six, generations. 

“That’s it—that’s it,” said Gerard, to his glove and me. I 
pressed his arm to restrain him from premature indication of his 
presence. 

The old gentleman meanwhile drew near to the clerk and scanned 
through his glasses the contents of the folio he was completing. 
“Um, um; yes, I thought so :” then, after a pause, “ Thanks be to 
Ged ! the very words of the original Hebrew as they ought to be 
translated, for so I have always expounded them.” 

At this moment an unusually loud step was heard on the adjacent 
stair, and the office-door being ajar suppressed accents, savouring 
much of fuss and profane swearing, furnished strangely uncongenial 
anti-strophe to the pious ejaculation we had heard. In a moment 
after the door was pushed open with a stick, and who should present 
himself but the Commodore ! 

“ Any of your partners in the way?” “No.” “ When can I see 
them?” The deprecatory clerk mildly offered to make any ap- 
pointment that might suit him in the course of the week. “ Aye, 
aye ; but I am going out of town by the mail to-night, and I wanted 
to get some information before I go.” 

What Gerard thought of the unwelcome intelligence that Sir 
Jasper was about to make a descent among the expectant water- 
fowl of the most delightful spot on all the eastern coast I cannot 
tell. But, holding out my hand, I told him how, like himself, I was 
a disappointed visitor, and added, not without a passing qualm as 
to its prudence, that I had called witha friend who wished to consult 
one of the firm about some electioneering matters. The Commo- 
dore turned. his hawk’s eye on Francis Gerard, and after a brief 
scrutiny, from which he seemed to derive some satisfaction, turned 
abruptly on his heel, and after he gained the lobby shouted out 
“Good morning.” There was no time to waste in tedious 
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approaches to the reverend opponent still waiting for his deed, and 
leaving word that a friend of mine would be at my house from four 
to six who wished to consult him professionally, we went our way. 
I felt how ineffectual my poor efforts were at pilotage or even 
making soundings, and that I had better henceforth wholly refrain 
from meddling where with propriety I could not possibly act, and 
restrict myself within the narrower sphere of friendship, where un- 
political considerations were alone involved. Supposing all else 
promised satisfactorily, was Gerard sure of having enough money 
to embark at a few hours’ notice in such an undertaking? He did 
not seem to be troubled with any misgiving on this head, though I 
could not cease to be much troubled thereon, for he evidently had 
no definite notion what the expense might be, and fondly clung to 
the perilous anticipation that the public spirit of the often purchased 
borough could not fail if once thoroughly roused to contribute sub- 
stantially towards the cost of the coming struggle. I only knew 
that his mother was ready to devote all she might have to spare 
to the advancement of her son; that she had taught him to live in- 
expensively : and that beyond the gratification of her love of flowers 
and music she spent little upon herself. What her resources might 
be, and what she could therefore afford to fling into the gambling 
pool of politics, I had no means whatever of surmising. Other 
avocations intervened, and I saw no more of him till late at night. 
The lawyer did not receive my message, and I therefore waited 
for him in vain. Before quitting the Oxford and Cambridge, 
where I dined late and lonely, for nobody else was there but that 
pedantic curmudgeon the new coach for Gower Street, whom I 
did not want to know,—Vincent happened to come in. He glanced 
round the dining-room, and, not finding whom he sought, was 
leaving, when I stopped him. Here was the very man who could 
solve my anxieties, for I had heard recently of his being named third 
or extra assistant Whip, and therefore must know, as I supposed, all 
about elections. He said he was in search of .he Secretary-at-War, 
whom he must see immediately, and could not wait to talk to me. 
But in the few minutes that we walked together up St. James’s 
Street he told me that it was all arranged ; that his party were going 
for one seat only, and that Tom Fleming had gone down last night, 
and was there to-day. He jumped into a cab, and left me ina 
happier frame of mind ; for now I thought all danger must be over 
to my ingenuous friend. 
In this it now appears I was mistaken. 
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11th August.— At last something like a letter from Gerard. 
What does he say? 

“My DEAR FRIEND,—Here we are fairly launched; and you 
never saw such excitement ; we arrived here on Friday night after 
dark. There were five gentlemen on the platform waiting to 
receive us. They bowed and scraped a good deal to the Commo- 
dore—who, by the way, treats them all very cavalierly—but they were 
very kind to me. Two of them got into the same fly with me as 
we drove to the Swan. It is much the best inn here and has always 
been headquarters for the Blues. There is a picture of Philip Towns- 
end in my room who wanted to be returned here before he was twenty- 
one. Just like Charles Fox, you know; but unluckily for him, after 
spending several weeks and a lot of money, the enemy found it out 
and he had to go. I think the likeness must have been taken the 
day after he was upset—he looks so sad, but very handsome. He was 
the darling of the mob—(I beg pardon, the people). Now I wish 
you were here to drill me and tell me when I go wrong, as I am 
sure I shall often do, though as yet they say I have made no mistakes 
and am getting on splendidly. Don’t laugh; but I overheard two 
fellows discussing me as I stood for a minute on the steps the night 
I came. ‘He is about the same weight as Townsend, but not as 
good looking.’ The other said ‘ I like him better, he looks more like 
a man of business.’ Wasn’t it odd, for of course they could know 
nothing about me? We had a long gossip with our committee before 
going to bed ; and Sir Jasper put them through their facings and 
riddled them with questions that made me feel half-ashamed, for he 
seemed to treat them all as if afraid they wanted to cheat him ; and 
one old fellow told him at last if he thought so he had better go 
back to town. Whereon I took a modest cruse of oil out of my 
inner consciousness and poured it on the old gentleman’s wounds. 
Sir Jasper said he was only joking, and when they knew his ways he 
was sure they would get on very well. They all say that the split in 
the big chapel will make a great difference this time. The Reverend 
Hamit Gideon has tremendous influence here ; most of his flock 
stick to him, though some have gone off on a tangent about eternal 
punishment, and want to put him out of the synagogue after twenty 
years of faithful pastorate ; and if he takes a strong part with us, as 
they say he will, the secessionists, it is feared, will sulk and not vote 
at all, for they all polled for the Blues last May, and can hardly turn 
Red so soon. But I remember hearing you say that people who brag 
of having more conscience than their neighbours think they can 
afford to dispense with some of it in a surprising manner. 
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“ Our first visit on Saturday was to the Mayor, the jolliest little 
fellow you ever saw. He was a middy in the Great War and drops 
his joyous tone whenever he speaks of Nelson. He married a lady 
of family, by whom he has two charming daughters. Both parties 
are fond of him ; two days in the week he dines with the one, and two 
with the other, and on the other three he entertains both. In fact, he 
is the principal bridge over the deep gulf of prejudice which divides 
the town. As brother chips he and the Commodore nearly shook 
each other’s hands off on meeting, but he said to me, as if he meant 
it, ‘ Mind, I go for both, as long as you both go straight.’ I asked him 
what we should talk about at the meeting in the Assembly Rooms 
fixed for three o’clock. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ Sir Jasper, I know, will give a 
good account of himself, for he has a name ready made and must 
play up to it. You must talk of the future and all you will do for 
them. But my advice to you is to keep clear of religion and politics 
asmuchas you can. Nine out of ten of ’em don’t know the differ- 
ence between a Whig and a Tory, and don’t care. They are all 
sore about the rates, and very angry at Government sending 
down a Jackanapes of a commissioner to catechise the town into 
sending pipes five miles for expensive water, instead of being 
content with the wells where they have it for nothing. The 
conceited blockhead asked me my cpinion as Mayor. I told 
him the health of the town was excellent, and that the only 
complaint I ever heard of was a pain inthe purse. He asked if I 
thought that the pump water was really good which the people gene- 
rally used, and I said “ Certainly.” ‘“ Does your Worship drink much 
of it in the course of the day?” To the best of my recollection I 
said I never tasted that liquid.’ 

“Well, our meeting went off capitally. My veteran colleague went 
in strong for economy in everything but guns and ships ; but I think 
he was more cheered before he spoke than after. Don’t laugh at me 
and call me vain if I tell you that in my case it was the contrary. I 
sat up half the night correcting the report for the Sunbeam, which 
comes out on Tuesday, and I went on cobbling and altering awkward 
phrases until I was sick of the whole thing; for I am sure it will not 
read half so well as it would have done had I let it alone. The 
editor is a Baliol man and remembers you, but, poor fellow, he is 
broken down by paralysis of the left side, and seems hard up. I am 
told he writes well, and does whatever Thoroughgood, our chairman, 
bids him. Thoroughgood is the richest man in the town, a Unitarian, 
and as sharp as a needle. He advises me not to go too far, but try 
for the split votes of the Reds. The Commodore will be sure to get 
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some of them by mere force of his name and gallant services, ‘and,’ 
he added in a whisper, ‘you must not be made a stalking horse.’ 
Didn’t I shake him by the hand! 
* But I must break off, for a deputation of shoemakers is below 
’ who wants a tax put on French boots. Good-bye. 
“ P.S.—Write to me, my dear friend, and tell me what you think and 
what you hear at the clubs about our chances.” 




































Two days intervened before I heard again. Smirk called on 
Monday to know what I wanted. He knew nothing about the place, 
but promised to inquire and report forthwith. The result was far 
from encouraging. Formerly the suffrage was scot and lot, with a 
roll of freemen by birth, service, and grace especial, capable of capri- 
cious expansion on the eve of a party fight. The Reform Act and 
subsequent petitions and scrutinies had reduced the heap conside- 
rably. But, as happened elsewhere, the winnowing dropped some of 
the sound corn and kept a deal of the worthless chaff. Smirk found 
that a neighbouring firm had been offered the two seats recently for 
three thousand pounds, and one seat for two thousand, with a 
guarantee against there being any petition. It was, in fact, altogether 
a question of money ; and if two men were put up on the opposite 
side determined to buy, they would, of course, get in unless my friends 
outbid them. There was, however, a feeling among certain respectable 
men of both parties that the best thing would be to have one and 
one. Each side might then have its best man, and make his seat 
safe, which it never could be for such a constituency with a double 
contest. The Commodore had the repute of being penurious. If 
an understanding were come to, either he or his youthful colleague 
might safely come in; but, if they were wise, they would not both try to 
do so, for they were both pretty sure to be turned out. Here was a 
precious prospect of pitfall, intrigue, delusion, and disappointment. 
The more I reflected the more unhappy I became, for it was evident 
that Francis, as was but too natural, was in a seventh heaven of 
flattery, celebrity, and self-importance, from which it would take a 
sharp and clear voice to recall him betimes to the ugly world of hard 
realities to which he must ere long descend. He was like a boy who 
had been tempted to mount a thoroughbred horse he could not 
control, and told by the groom to let him go and he would take 
care of himself. I paced up and down my study revolving the con- 
tingencies and catastrophes that might be in store, and thought at 
last I should be shirking a painful but bounden duty if, under the 
circumstances, I did not give warning to her who must be entirely 
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ignorant of the true state of affairs, and who probably had been 
assured, without any deviation from truth, that I had been made 
aware from the first of what was going on. I would break through 
all ceremony and wait on madame. She would think my visit un- 
timely, unusual, unwarranted ; for I could hardly say that I had 
ever seen her face or heard her voice. She would refuse to receive 
me. No matter; I would importune for an audience, and if I failed 
I would write to her. But writing I felt instinctively was not the way 
to gain the object I had now at heart, and I went forth bent on 
trying an experiment which at any other time my chaplainship in 
Mayfair would certainly have recoiled from attempting. Happily 
for me, when I reached Park Lane madame had retired for the night, 
and I was saved from the rebuff my impulsive importunity would 
have provoked. She had for two years lived in this utmost 
privacy, as far as I was aware, for her son had never mentioned 
the name of any English visitor, and who might constitute the society 
in which she lived it was not for me to inquire. The miniature 
always worn by Francis bespoke youthful charms by this time, in all 
probability, passed away. Once only, when by accident I passed 
near the house when she was alighting from her carriage, the folds 
of her mantilla were so drawn together as to hide almost every 
feature. Her step still indicated the vitality of vigorous life, and if I 
ventured to form any surmise regarding her, conjecture pointed to 
the incidents of early widowhood and of romantic devotion of a life 
to religious seclusion and maternal care. But how it had ever come 
about that I should be the privy councillor of her son, with her full 
knowledge and approval, was an enigma I could not solve. 

13h August.—Another letter from Gerard full of the fuss and 
flurry of electioneering. I think I see his face as he walked down 
the aisle of the great church from the Corporation pew in the 
face of the wistful congregation, trying to look unconscious of the 
figure his colleague cut as he strode on before him holding a sovereign 
between his finger and thumb, so that every one should see the 
munificent donation he was about to deposit in the church- 
warden’s plate at the door. For three days they have been busily 
canvassing, sometimes together and sometimes apart, and many 
of the traits of the proceeding are fit for comedy. His oppo- 
nents have brought down an ex-sheriff from London to be their 
second candidate, who has every conceivable kind of luggage 
with him except his h’s, which the Blues gave out as too ’eavy, 
and they put up a placard offering a reward to any one who 
would bring them in time. The worthy knight has had this unlooked- 
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for honour thrust upon him because he is a native of the place, and 
is known to have many belongings within the prohibited degrees. 
Lady Buywell has followed in due course. She dazzles the beholders 
by the gorgeousness of her attire and delights the languid shop- 
keepers by the profusion of her orders. The outlay of course will 
secure the ground it covers, but no more; for instead of apprecia- 
ting the compliment, the rougher sort, seeing one of themselves 
under the magnifying glass of fortune, are rather disposed to make 
fun of her. Francis tells how he canvassed a democratic shoe- 
maker in one of the back streets who could not be got to say for 
whom he would vote. In vain he trotted out all his projects of social 
reform, and splashed about, as he says, in local taxation, trembling 
lest he should put his foot in some hidden hole. The influential 
treasurer of the Independent Ward Club gave him to understand 
that his society would act together, but as yet they would not say, as 
they must hear more from all the candidates. One of his staff 
whispered to let him alone, and then added audibly “ All right, Mr. 
Welt, you have never been foundon the wrong side.” They bid him 
good morning, “and as they were leaving the shop I turned back,” 
writes Francis, “ and said that though he would not give me a promise 
perhaps he would tell me if he was going to vote for Buywell. I 
shall never forget the tone of scorn in which he replied, dashing his 
knife down on the counter, ‘What do you take me for?’ ‘Do you 
know that that fellow was born in this very street ?’” 

By degrees he is finding out how complicated is the game of poli- 
tical pool, when, in spite of all the professions to the contrary, each 
hand is against every other, and every other, in a certain or rather 
uncertain sense, is against him. I think it clear that Sir Jasper hardly 
counted on having in him a possible rival for the second seat, and 
probably never contemplated his being returned at all. It is no fair 
race between them ; all the odds being in favour of the Commodore. 
To judge from the report in the Sunbeam they both got on very well 
on the platform ; and thank God, my young friend so far does not 
seem to have allowed himself to be bullied into giving rubbish pledges 
for the sake of cheap cheers. He shows rather a quality for which 
I scarcely gave him credit, namely, that which the French call 
badinage and a peculiar description of which we denominate chaff. 
One of his opponents being hard of hearing avails himself, it is said, 
of the defect to gain time for a skilful prompt when asked in public 
a puzzling question ; and the other, whose ears, I suppose, are the 
proper length, cannot put three. sentences together: so Francis 
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and dumb. All which may be very well in its way, but cannot, I 
fancy, sway half a dozen votes. How I wish he was safe out of 
it all ! 

17th August.—What I feared has come to pass; jealousy is like 
the gourd which grew up in a night, but, unlike that which over- 
shadowed the prophet, it will not rapidly wither away. Sir Jasper 
begins evidently to look out for himself. Though he sits up late 
smoking and telling amusing tales of adventure by flood and field, 
he is up by five in the morning, ready to pounce upon the hands on 
their way to the factory, and to have a quiet word with the small 
tradesmen as they are taking down their shutters. He said nothing 
of this at breakfast, and Gerard slept unsuspectingly the while. 
When told of it, he prudently took no notice, some of his best 
friends assuring him that it was labour in vain, or worse, on the part 
of the Commodore, whom the people would only think the less of, not 
the more, on account of it. On Saturday night the smothered ill-will 
seems to have broken out in a strange and droll fashion. On their 
way from an early to a later meeting somewhere in the suburbs a 
group of supporters guided the naval hero by short cuts, not lighted by 
lamps, while a similar band escorting Francis at some little distance 
followed. Above the laughter and chatter around him he thought 
he heard unusual sounds from the party ahead, and listening, recog- 
nised Sir Jasper indulging in exclamations and expletives indicative 
of the utmost wrath. On coming up he found the advanced guard 
standing fast, and its gallant leader swearing loudly that he would 
not go on one step. In answer to earnest entreaties to lower his 
voice, lest the enemy’s scouts should be within earshot in the dusk, 
he answered savagely that he would be made use of no longer to 
warm up the meeting, and then, when it was at its best, to let his 
knowing young colleague have all the advantage and get all the 
cheers. Honeyman and Smoothy assured him in vain that he was 
the more popular of the two. The editor and the conducting agent 
tried to convince him that, when there was no great question up, it was 
better for him to have the first word upon the news of the day in the 
morning papers from town. But the tetchy soul of the sailor was 
sick within him, and he refused to be convinced or comforted. His 
junior then offered to speak first, and so the feud was appeased. 
The chairman, however, thought it incumbent on him to open the 
business at some length, and Francis, while awaiting his time, put in 
his mouth a cayenne lozenge to brace the vocal cords, which had 
been suffering from relaxation. The Commodore, who was watching 
him from the other side of the chair, leaned towards him and said: 
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“T perceive you always eat those things before you speak. I wish 
you would give me some.” Francis, of course, handed him the box, 
and by way of securing the full benefit of the charm, he took half a 
dozen and began to crunch three of them at once with his teeth. 
The effect may be imagined. He was seized with a-violent fit of 
coughing, from which he had not recovered when the chairman, 
unconscious of what had occurred, sat down calling on the gallant 
officer to address the greatest and most influential meeting ever held 
in Openmouth. The failure which ensued was what might have been 
expected, and heightened the contrast with the speech of his col- 
league. When all was over, he said mournfully: “I see it is all 
the same ; but I’ll be hanged if I ever stand with one of his sort 
again.” 

The climax of these absurdities seems to have been reached last 
night. Tired with a long and sultry day’s canvass, the ill-matched pair 
prepared to snatch a hasty dinner, having to attend a concert for the 
Infirmary in the evening, at which ali the beauty and fashion of the 
neighbourhood were to appear. My cavaliero dressed quickly and 
entered the sitting room in the refreshing delicacy of a white waist- 
coat. Sir Jasper eyed him he thought suspiciously, but said nothing. 
Dinner being over he withdrew, and in a few minutes returned in full 
sail of what had once been the same colour, but displaying in all 
its sanguine amplitude the broad ribbon of the Bath, with its glitter- 
ing ensign on his breast. If Francis really did not laugh (and he 
says he didn’t) I give him credit for the tact he showed in compli- 
menting the jealous and egotistical old man on the appearance he 
would make that night. He was more than appeased, and from a 
stray impulse of what he meant for good nature, gravely said, “‘ Well, 
if you think it unfair to you, I have in my trunk upstairs the green 
ribbon of St. Ignatio, and I’ll lend it to you if you like.” 

1st of September.—Poor fellow, he bears his disappointment 
heroically, and says he has learned a great deal within the last 
three weeks, and as this Parliament is not expected to live more 
than another Session, he does not mind waiting a few months before 
trying again. He says he has spent very little money, but I am told 
in these affairs few people know what they really do spend. Some- 
body offered to buy the requisite number of votes for him at two 
o'clock on the day of the poll; but he firmly dechkned and took 
his beating like a man who has done his best and shown that he 
deserved to win. He fancies that the discerning world will keep 
these things and ponder them in its heart. But in this he will find 


himself mistaken. The discerning world is by this time bound to 
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the moors, the stubbles, or the German baths, where it learns from 
the newspapers the numbers at the close of the poll at Openmouth 
and thinks no more about the matter. Of course all those who live 
by electioneering, local or general, will talk and write sympathetically 
to the defeated candidates, vowing surprise that they made so good 
a fight, and that they always knew money would tell in the end. What 
I own perplexes me is the absorbing ambition of a young man 
without high connection or political associates to be in Parlia- 
ment. If it was vanity or some gambling speculation of office or 
social advancement I should not so much marvel. But I acquit 
Francis wholly of such motives, and treat it rather as a specific craze 
which there is no accounting for. He is no more disenchanted by 
defeat than the boy sportsman who misses his first shot, and if his 
uncle chooses to indulge him in this singular taste, and provide 
the means of gratifying it, I only hope that being a shrewd man 
of business he may always be in England, if not at his side, when 
election time draws near. Had he not been far over sea when this late 
opportunity presented itself, I should have been spared no ordinary 
amount of solicitude. And had I accepted good Mr. Beytoun’s offer 
to go as chaplain with his party to the Tyrol at the latter end of 
July I should not have been in the way to be consulted without 
being able to afford counsel; and to be worried by the operation ot 
peering through chinks day after day, through which I could only 
catch tantalising glimpses of the turmoil beyond my reach. 





(To be continued.) 

















RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 
i BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART VI. 


HE occurrence of Fanny Kemble’s name reminds us to 
narrate the interest created by her first appearance on 
the stage, to retrieve the fortunes of the theatre of 

Jai. which her father was then lessee. It was one of 
those nights not to be forgotten in theatrical annals. The young 
girl herself—under twenty—coming out as the girl-heroine of 
tragedy, Shakespeare’s Juliet; her mother, Mrs. Charles Kemble, 
after a retirement from the stage of some years, playing (for this 
especial night of her daughter’s @éut and her husband’s effort to re- 
establish the attraction of Covent Garden Theatre) the part of 
Lady Capulet ; her father, Charles Kemble, a man much past fifty 
years of age, enacting with wonderful spirit and vigour the mercurial 
character of Mercutio; combined to excite into enthusiasm the 
assembled audience. The plaudits that overwhelmed Mrs. Charles 
Kemble, causing her to stand trembling with emotion and melted into 
real tears that drenched the rouge from her cheeks, plaudits that 
assured her of genuine welcome given by a public accustomed to a 
long esteem for the name of Kemble, and now actuated by a private 
as well as professional syimpathy for her,—these plaudits had scarcely 

died away into the silence of expectancy, when Juliet had to make her 
entrance on the scene. We were in the stage-box, and could see her 
standing at the wing, by the motion of her lips evidently endeavour- 
ing to bring moisture into her parched mouth, and trying to summon 
courage for advancing ; when Mrs. Davenport, who played in her own 
inimitable style the part of the Nurse, after calling repeatedly “ Juliet ! 
what Juliet !” went towards her, took her by the hand, and pulled her 
forward on to the stage—a proceeding that had good natural as well 
as dramatic effect, and brought forth the immediately recognisant 
acclamations of the house. Fanny Kemble’s acting was marked by 
much originality of thought and grace of execution. Some of the 
positions she assumed were strikingly new and appropriate, suggestive 
as they were of the state of feeling and peculiar situation in which 
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the character she was playing happened to be. For instance, in the 
scene of the second act, where Juliet is impatiently awaiting the 
return of her nurse with tidings from Romeo, Fanny Kemble was dis- 
covered in a picturesque attitude standing leaning on the back of a 
chair, earnestly looking out of a tall window opening on to a garden, 
as if eager to catch the first approach of the expected messenger ; 
and, again, in “ The Provoked Husband,” where the scene of Lady 
Townley’s dressing-room opens in the fifth act, Fanny Kemble was 
found lying upon her face, stretched upon a sofa, her head buried in 
the pillow-cushions, as if she had flung herself there in a fit of sleep- 
less misery and shame, thinking of her desperate losses at the gaming 
table overnight. She proved herself hardly less calculated to shine 
as a dramatic writer, than as a dramatic performer ; for in about a 
year or two after she came out upon the stage, her tragedy of 
“Francis the First” was produced at the theatre and appeared in 
print—a really marvellous production for a girl of her age. She 
showed herself to be a worthy member of a family so richly endowed 
by nature as the one whose name she bore. One of us could 
remember John Kemble and Sarah Kemble Siddons : the other could 
just remember seeing Stephen Kemble play Falstaff (without s/ufing, 
as it was announced), and frequently witnessed Charles Kemble’s 
delightful impersonation of Falconbridge, Benedick, Archer, 
Ranger, Captain Absolute, Young Marlowe, Young Mirabel, and a 
host of other brilliant youngsters, long after he had reached middle- 
age, with unabated spirit and grace and good looks: and who both 
lived to see yet another Kemble bring added laurels to the name in 
the person of Adelaide Kemble. 

Dowton’s Cantwell was one of those fine embodiments of class- 
character that would alone suffice to make the lasting fame of an 
actor. Had Dowton never played any other part than this, he would 
have survived to posterity as a perfect performer : his sleek condi- 
tion, his spotless black clothes, his placidly folded hands, his smooth 
serene voice, his apparently cloudless countenance with nevertheless 
a furtive watchful look in the eye, a calmly compressed mouth with 
nevertheless a betraying devil of sensuality lurking beneath the 
carefully maintained compression—these sub-expressions of the eye 
and lip uncontrollably breaking forth in momentary flash and 
sudden involuntary quiver,—during the scenes with Lady Lambert, 
were all finely present, and formed a highly finished study of a 
sanctimonious, self-seeking, calculating hypocrite. We have seen 
Perlet, the French comedian, play the original counterpart of Cibber 
and Bickerstafi’s Doctor Cantwell,—Molitre’s Tartuffe ; and Perle 
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went so far as to paint additional vermilion round his mouth, so as 
to give the effect of the sensual scarlet lip ; but Dowton’s alternated 
contraction and revealment of his naturally full lip gave even more 
vital effect to the characteristically suggestive play of feature. The 
tone too, in which Dowton first calls to his secretary, uttering his 
Christian name, “ Charles!” in silky palavering voice, when he bids 
him “ Bring me that writing I gave you to lay up this morning,” as 
contrasted with his subsequent imperious utterance of the surname, 
** Seyward !” when he summons his secretary to abet him in his 
assertion of supreme mastery in Sir John Lambert’s house formed 
two admirably telling points in this, his perhaps most renowned per- 
formance. At the same time, be it stated, that his tempest of fury, 
in Sir Anthony Absolute and characters of that class, with his 
delightfully tolerant good-humour and pleasant cordiality in the part 
of Old Hardcastle in Goldsmith’s charming comedy, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” were quite as perfect each in their several ways. 

Ot Macready’s playing Virginius, Rob Roy,—and subsequently 
King John [one of his very best-conceived impersonations, for our 
detailed description of which see pages 340-1-2 of “ Shakespeare- 
Characters ”], Henry V., Prospero, Benedick, Richelieu, Walsingham, 
and a score of other admirably characteristic personifications we 
will not allow ourselves to speak at length; owing many private 
kindnesses and courtesies to the gentleman, while we enjoyed so 
frequently his varied excellences as an actor, and approved so 
heartily his judicious arrangements as a manager. 

Of Potier’s acting we had frequent opportunities of judging ; since 
he, with several of his best brother comedians, at the time we are 
referring to, came to London in the successive French companies 
that then first, and subsequently repaired thither to act French 
pieces. It was a novelty that took : for the majority of fashionable 
play-goers were sufficiently versed in the language to appreciate and 
enjoy the finished acting and entertaining pieces then produced. In 
the year 1830 Leigh Hunt started his Zuéler, generally writing 
the Theatre, Opera, and Concert notices in it himself, under the 
heading of “‘ The Playgoer ;” but occasionally he asked me (C.C.C.) 
to supply his place ; and accordingly, several of the articles—such 
as those recording Lablache’s initiative appearances in London, 
Paganini’s, Donzelli’s, charming Madame Albert’s, Laporte’s, and on 
the Philharmonic Society, bear witness to our enjoyment of some of 
the best performances going on during the few years that Leigh 
Hunts Zatler existed. Afterwards, we witnessed in brilliant 
succession, Mademo'selle Mars,—whose Céliméne in Molitre’s 
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“ Misanthrope” was unrivalled, and whose playing of Valene, a 
blind girl of sixteen, who recovers her lost sight, when Mars was 
nearly sixty years of age, was a marvel of dramatic success—Mdlle. 
Clessy, a consummate embodiment of French lady-like elegance ; 
Jenny Vertpré, whose pourtrayal of feline nature and bearing 
beneath feminine person and carriage, as the cat metamorphosed 
into a woman, was unique in clever peculiarity of achievement ; 
Cartigny, great in Molitre’s “ Dépit Amoureux” as Gros René ; 
Perlet, exquisite in Molitre’s “ Tartuffe,” “ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
and “Malade Imaginaire ;” Lemaitre, pre-eminent in “ Robert 
Macaire,” “Trente Ans de la Vie d’un Joueyr,” ‘‘ Don César de 
Bazan,” and “Le Docteur Noir ;” and, finally, glorious Rachel, 
peerless among all tragic actresses ever beheld by M.C. C., who 
never saw Mrs. Siddons. But we will not permit ourselves to be 
lured away into the pleasant paths of acting reminiscences : return 
we to our more strictly requested recollections of literary people. 
In Leigh Hunt's Zatler appeared a clever series of papers 
signed “ Junius Redivivus,” which were written by a gentleman who 
had married Sarah Flower Adams, authoress of the noble dramatic 
poem “ Vivia Perpetua,” and sister to Eliza Flower, composer of 
Musical [Illustrations of the Waverley Novels,” and other productions 
that manifested unusual womanly amount of scientific attainment 
in music. The two sisters were singularly gifted: graceful-minded, 
accomplished, exceptionally skilled in their respective favourite 
pursuits. One evening before her marriage we were invited to the 
house of a friend of hers, where Sarah Flower gave a series of 
dramatic performances, enacted in a drawing-room, with folding- 
doors opened and closed between the select audience and herself 
during the successive presentment of Ophelia’s and other of Shake- 
speare’s heroines’ chief scenes, dressed in character, and played with 
much zest of impassioned delivery. 

Another contributor to Leigh Hunt’s Zué/er was Mrs. Leman 
Grimstone, whose papers appeared with the signature “ M. L. G.” 
She was one of the very first of those who modestly yet firmly 
advocated women’s rights: a subject now almost worn threadbare 
and hackneyed by zealous partisans, but then put forth diffidently, 
sedately, with all due deference of appeal to manly justice, reason, 
and consideration. In the number of the Zaf/er for 22nd March, 
1832, Leigh Hunt printed these lines, preceded by a few words from 
himself within brackets :— 


Tue Poor Woman’s Appeat TO HER HusBanp. 


[We affix a note to the following verses, not from any doubt that their beautiful 
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tenderness can escape the observation of our readers, but because we owe to 
the fair author an acknowledgment for the heartfelt gratification which this and 
other previous communications from her pen have afforded to ourselves. ] 


You took me, Colin, when a girl, unto your home and heart, 
To bear in all your after fate a fond and faithful part ; 
And tell me, have I ever tried that duty to forego— 
Or pined there was not joy for me, when you were sunk in woe ? 
No—I would rather share your tear, than any other’s glee, 
For though you’re nothing to the world, you’re all the world to me ; 
You make a palace of my shed—this rough-hewn bench a throne— 
There’s sunlight for me in your smile, and music in your tone. 
I look upon you when you sleep, my eyes with tears grow dim, 
I cry, ‘“‘O Parent of the poor, look down from Heaven on him— 
Behold him toil from day to day, exhausting strength and soul— 
O look with mercy on him, Lord, for Zou canst make him whole !” 
And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelids smiled, 
How oft are they forbade to close in slumber, by my child ; 
I take the little murmurer that spoils my span of rest, 
And fee! it is a part of ¢hee I lull upon my breast. 
There’s only one return I crave—I may not need it long, 
And it may soothe thee when I’m where—the wretched feel no wrong! 
I ask not for a kinder tone—for thou wert ever kind ; 
I ask not for less frugal fare—my fare I do not mind ; 
I ask not for attire more gay—if such as I have got 
Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I murmur not, 
But I would ask some share of hours that you at clubs bestow— 
Of knowledge that you prize so much, might 7 not something know 
Subtract from meetings among men, each eve, an hour for me— 
Make me companion of your souw/, as I may surely be ! 
If you will read, I'll sit and work: then think, when you’re away, 
Less tedious I shall find the time, dear Colin, of your-stay. 
A meet companion soon I’ll be for e’en your studious hours— 
And teacher of those little ones you call your cottage flowers ; 
And if we be not rich and great, we may be wise and kind ; 
And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my mind your mind, 
M. L. G. 


Leigh Hunt’s Za¢ler was followed early in 1834 by his London 
Journal, to which my (C. C. C.’s) lamented sister, Isabella Jane 
Towers, contributed some verses, entitled “To Gathered Roses,” in 
imitation of Herrick, as previously, in the Literary Examiner, which 
he published in 1823, he had inserted her “Stanzas to a Fly that 
had survived the Winter of 1822.” She was the author of three 
graceful books of juvenile tales, ‘‘ The Children’s Fireside,” ‘ The 
Young Wanderer’s Cave,” and ‘‘The Wanderings of Tom Star- 
board.” 

In the spring of 1835 was brought out at the English Opera 
House a drama entitled “The Shadow on the Wall,” and when it 
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made its appearance in printed form it was accompanied by the fol- 
lowing dedication 


The truest gratification felt by an Author, in laying his work before the Public, 
is the hope to render it « memento of private affection. The Writer of 
“ The Shadow on the Wall” 
can experience no higher pleasure of this kind 
than in inscribing & to 
Cc. N 
Kensington, tet May, 1855 


The writer of “The Shadow on the Wall” was Thomas James 
Serle, and the initials represented Cecilia Novello, who was his af 
vanced future wife. He had already been known to the theatrical 
workd by his play of “The Merchant of London,” his tragedy of 

The House of Colberg,” bis drama of “ The Yeoman's Daughter, 
umd hue play of “ The Gamester of Milan After his marriage with 
my (M. ©. C's) sieter Cecile im 1556, we wak hed with enhanced 
mierest the successive production of his dramas and plays, “A 
host Story,” “ The Parole of Honour,” “ Joan of Arc,” “ Master 
(harks The Widow Queen,” and “Tender Precautions :” when 
combined with the career of dramatist that of lecturer, and, sub 
sequently, that of poltical writer, continuing for many years editor of 
me of cur London newspapers. Ultimately he has returned to his 
frst lowe in Inerary production, having of late years written several 
carefully composed plays and dramas with the utmost maturity of 
thought and consideration. It was at his house, immediately after 
hie marriage, that we met an entirely new and delightful circle of 
literary men, his valued friends and associates. It was there we first 
met Douglas Jerrold: learning that he had written his “ Black-eyed 
Susan” when only eighteen, that it was rapidly followed by his 
“ Devil's Ducat,” “Sally in Our Alley,” “ Mutiny at the Nore,” 
“Bride of Ludgate,” “Rent Day,” “Golden Calf,” “ Ambrose 
Gwmett,” and “john Overy ;* while he himself, soon after our in- 
troduction to him, gave us a highly-prized presentation volume, con 
wining his “Nell Gwynne,” “ Housekeeper,” “Wedding Gown, 
‘ Beau Nash,” and “ Hazard of the Die.” It was our happy fortune 
to be subsequently present on most of the first nights of representa- 
tion of his numerous dramas, including “ The Painter of Ghent,” in 
which he himself acted the principal character when it was originally 
brought out at the Strand Theatre, under the management of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hammond. As the piece proceeded, and came 
to the point where Ichabod the Jew, speaking of his lost son, has to 
say: “ He was a healing jewel to mine eye—a staff of cedar in my 
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hand—a fountain at my foot,” the actor who was playing the character 
made a mistake in the words and substituted something of his own, 
saying “a well-spring” instead of “a fountain.” A pause ensued ; 
neither he nor Jerrold going on for some minutes. Afterwards, 
talking over the event of the night with him, he told us that when his 
interlocutor altered the words of the dialogue, he had turned towards 
him and whispered fiercely : “ It's neither a well-spring nor a pump ; 
and till you give me the right cue, I shan’t go on.” A more signi- 
ficant proof that the author in Jerrold was far stronger than the actor 
could hardly be adduced. And yet we have seen him act finely, too. 
When Ben Jonson's “Every Man in his Humour” was first per- 
formed by the amateur company of Charles Dickens and his friends, 
Douglas Jerrold then playing the part of Master Stephen, he acted 
with excellent effect ; and, could he but have quenched the intellect in 
his eyes, he would have looked the part to perfection, so well was he 
“got up” for the fopling fool. Jerrold had a delightful way of 
making a disagreeable into a delight by the brilliant, cheery way in 
which he would utter a jest in the midst of a dilemma. It was while 
walking home together from Serle’s house, one bleak night of English 
spring, that, in crossing Westminster Bridge with an east wind blowing 
keenly through every fold of clothing we wore, Jerrold said to us : “I 
blame nobody ; but they call this May !” 

Of him and his super-exquisite wit more will be found in his letters 
to us, and our comments thereon, which we shall subsequently give 
in another portion of these Recollections. 


(To be continued.) 





A DoG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE.’ 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &e. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER VI. 


One is the heart : and never can it be 

That two can beat at once in thee and me: 
One is the soul: and one must be the sway 
That rules at last: I love, and I obey. 

No miser I, to yield but half my breast 

And kill the gift, by keeping back the rest : 
All could I keep—but when one drop hath run 
All, all I pour—for what is All, but One ? 
Henceforth my love, my hope, my faith I bow, 
And ask not if ’tis right, but if ’tis Thou— 
Yea, perish truth, if truth was only mine, 

And perish virtue, if it be not thine. 


> ND so, in one flash, in one moment, Beatrice Deane 
found her whole life changed. 

But it is one thing to plunge into the sea, and 
Rw quite another to swim safely through the rough 
waves. She was quite sure she had chosen rightly. Her reason 
told her so. But she had to battle with every sort of unreason : 
there was her uncle, whose will had now been made sacred by mis- 
fortune: there was Annie, who disliked Abel, and never could be 
made to understand anything: there was even Mrs. Burnett—and, 
though she vehemently suspected the old lady of being a great deal 
worse than mistaken, she was by no means sure that, when it came 
to argument, she would be able to hold her own. All this crowded 

upon her in a moment, and, for that moment, she quailed. 

Abel did not, in the moment of his triumph, show himself a senti- 
mental or demonstrative lover. He seemed.affistrait, as if he hardly 
knew what he was doing, and no doubt to find himself so easily the 
accepted lover of Miss Deane was emough to bewilder him. She 
had yielded at the very first word, like a well-garrisoned fortress that 
puts its besiegers out and almost disappoints them by surrendering 
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at the sound of the first gun. But sentiment was not to be expected 
from him, and though Beatrice felt a little chilled by his want of 
warmth, she professed to despise too much what she called “gush” 
to miss it in theory. Marriage, in her creed, meant wholly and 
solely a perfect union of minds: and that was why she had till now 
considered it an impossible thing. It would be very hard to say 
which of the two looked most frightened at what they had done. 

“When shall you tell Uncle George?” whispered Beatrice. 

“When do you think will be the best time ?” 

“T’m afraid there'll be no best time. But we mustn’t think of 
that ”—— 

“Ts it so necessary he should know at once? I must spare you 
all the trouble I can. I must think only of you, now. But will he 
be so very angry? Why should he be angry atall? And if he is, 
you are your own mistress, surely ?” 

“Yes—so far—nothing can make me change. It must come to 
the same in the end, whatever he may say now. But he will be 
angry, and all the more because it will be no use to be angry. 
Don’t be vexed with what I’m going to say—I know you, but he will 
want to know who you are.” 

“Who I am ?” 

“ You don’t know all the absurd prejudices—it isn’t to be expected 
you would have noticed them even, if you had known us a hundred 
years. I honour you for knowing that you have made yourself what- 
ever you are—yes, and for being poor. I want to help you to be 
great, and so I must share your whole career from beginning to end. 
Isn’t that what we both mean ?” 

“* Did I not know what you would say ?” 

“But Uncle George won't say it—he will never think of letting 
me—what he calls marry beneath me” 

Abel frowned. Could he not escape the old story, even from 
her? 

“ By which he means marrying on my own three hundred a year. 
I have that, you know. I can—lI will, live on anything—on nothing. 
And—don’t be vexed—~Ae will be sure to say—you want to marry me 
for the few wretched pounds I shall bring you. You must make up 
your mind to hear him say that ”—— 

“So long as you don’t think it, I don’t mind what anybody on 
earth may say. You know why I love you. The idea of marrying 
for three hundred a year !” 

He had once thought a great deal of a quarter of that sum for only 
three years: but he had never heard of Longworth then. He had 
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never been called upon to face so difficult a position in all his life 
before. It was true that Beatrice was absolutely mistress of herself, 
that opposition would only confirm her in her resolve, and that, if 
things came to the worst, a miserable three hundred a year, for a 
barrister without private means, was not to be despised. Because 
Mr. Deane happened to be his benefactor that was no reason why 
he should be allowed to destroy the happiness of his own brother's 
children for a whim. But then it was as clearas daylight that Abel’s 
own duty was to protect the interests of his future wife: and it was 
as certain as existence that he, who was about to disinherit his only 
son for saying “can’t” instead of “‘won’t,* would not transfer the 
inheritance to a niece who refused to say “ won’t” or “can’t” either. 
Annie’s husband, and not hers, would be burdened with the four 
surnames. The most satisfactory course, if it were practicable, would 
be to wait while Tom let out his full length of rope, and while 
Mr. Deane broke up and died, and then to marry Beatrice when 
nothing could be changed. It was true that Tom’s rope-making 
might run short, and that Mr. Deane’s life might run long: and even 
if both ran to the right measure, a continued concourse of smooth 
chances would be still required. But then prompt action would 
keep every single chance from going right: and it was prompt 
action that Beatrice had assumed he would take as a matter of 
course, then and there. 

She was waiting for the rest of his answer, but without impatience 
or surprise at his silence. It was such an intense relief to throw off 
the burdens of standing alone and thinking for herself that she could 
not do so by half measure—she would have given nothing but for 
the sake of throwing away all. At last he said, slowly, and almost 
timidly— 

“‘T have been thinking. There must be no secrets between you 
and me. I cannot satisfy your uncle as to whol am: and I do 
know, even better than you, what he will say when he knows all. 
Do you—can ycu care for me enough to care for me still when you 
know all?” 

In his exagget ited belief in the pride of birth, drawn mainly from 
his own shame tor the want of it, he felt that he was really putting 
her love to a test that, coming upon her all at once, might prove 
stionger than she was able to bear. But, if she could come through 
that, all the rest would follow—she herself would urge him to keep 
his terrible secret from Mr. Deane. Something must be risked: and 
“IT must have no secrets from my wife,” he told himself. “Come 
what may, it is my duty to tell her all.” 
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He saw her turn pale, as if some fearful secret concerning his past 
life lay at the bottom of his mysterious preamble. He almost re- 
pented of his rashness in bidding so high a price for her silence. 
Slowly and reluctantly, as if some terrible self-accusation were really 
being dragged from him, he said— 

“T am not a gentleman.” 

She could only stare at him without a ray of comprehension in her 
eyes. 

“ Wait—you must know all. Before I knew you I was a common 
country schoolmaster. But before that I was a labourer, earning my 
own bread with my own hands.” 

“Well?” she asked anxiously, wondering what a labourer could 
have done, beyond theft or drunkenness, to forfeit the title of 
gentleman. Could there still be something about Milly after all? 

“T was a foundling, taken from my dead mother by the roadside. 
I do not even know her name.” 

“ Well ?” 

“* Now you know all.” 

“¢ All?” 

"> 

“And you call yourself—Do you mean to say—you, who have 
made yourself—that a gentleman is a thing that is ready-made? Why 
even Uncle George—I thought only those who were really not 
gentlemen used the word in such a way.” 

Never in his life had he been so amazed. Never had he made 
such a blunder. It had almost ended in his being called no gentle- 
man for the third time. 

“ No—no,” he almost stammered, “I meant I am not in the 
position of—of what Mr. Deane would expect—nothing more. 
Even in that sense I may be a born gentleman for aught I know.” 

“ And haven’t you known me better, after all these years ?” 

“ You !—No!—But your uncle—you know what he will say.” 

And she could not deny that she did know, only too well. The 
more admirable Abel’s career had been, the less it qualified him 
to be Mr. Deane’s nephew-in-law. The mushroom is more excellent 
than the rose, in a practical way, but it is not a drawing-room flower. 
And she knew, as well as Abel, what her uncle had said about 
peasant blood to Tom. 

“And so, dearest,” he said, recovering his own decision in pro- 
portion as he saw that she was losing hers, “whatever happens it 
will not do to speak to Mr. Deane to-day, while he still has last night 
fresh upon his mind. It is for his sake as much as yours—he must 
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not be troubled with what you own yourself will be another blow. 
It is mere folly not to do things at their fitting time. I must be 
going back to town immediately—I am almost glad of the fire, as it 
will bring you there too. When we are all fixed and settled we will 
choose a good time for breaking our great news.” 

“You mean a secret engagement? No—that I could never bear. 
We have no secrets. I should let it out in a day. I could bear any- 
thing but that—any trouble ”—— 

He frowned. “Iam not asking for a secret engagement. Do | 
not long to be envied for my happiness by all the world? I am 
only—for your uncle’s sake—proposing what. is right: that I should 
have a chance of discovering who and what I am. I am convinced 
—from a hundred things—-that I am of a position by right fully 
equal to yours. But 1 have never cared to trace it out till I knew 





you.” 

“ And you can?” she asked eagerly. When Adam dolve and 
Eva span was jingling in her head, and she was half ashamed of the 
hope that Abel might after all turn out to be a little less like the 
ancestor of all gentlemen than he seemed to be. 

“Aut inveniam viam—where there’s a will there’s a way. | 
can’t tell you everything—not even you. But you will understand 
that when my mother was found dead she wore a_ wedding 
ring. I have never been a peasant, even when I lived like one. 
I was a student and a poet, while all the other boys of the village 
were—village-boys. It was first in Longworth that I felt myself at 
home.” 

This, his favourite dream, had grown into a genuine conviction, 
perhaps because of its groundless absurdity. But Beatrice, as she 
recognised at last the note of enthusiasm for which she had been 
waiting, felt that nature must indeed have lied if Abel Herrick was 
really a peasant born. He was more ruggedly built and more strongly, 
if not more coarsely, toned than her own family and friends, but 
she had never seen a peasant who in the least resembled him. 

“You know best,” she said meekly, as she first looked down to 
the ground and then up into his face with utter self-abnegation 
in her eyes. “I have taken my own way so long—and it has been 
such a wrong one—that I don’t know what is wise or foolish, or right 
or wrong.” 

“ Then,” he said, “ Ido. Weare engaged: but it must be known 
at present—I hope for days only—to us two alone. Self-sacrifice 
must be right, always and everywhere, and what is right must be 
wise. Anything else would be cruel to your uncle, “a put you 
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in a miserable situation without any need. I will leave no stone'un- 
turned to make matters so that your uncle will not only submit to 
receive me but will welcome me. He likes me already I know, and 
I must do nothing to lessen his liking—and, as I said before, where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 

“ Tf you think it right—then of course it is right,” she said with a 
sigh. “ But Annie—I must tell her? We have never had the 
smallest secret since we were born. Annie is myself—there is 
nothing she would not tell me.” 

“ Yes—you are the wiser: there is nothing she does not tell you 
because there is nothing you do not understand. But how much can 
she understand of what you think or feel? What is wise in her may 
be very unwise in you.” 

“T may tell her ?” 

“ Well—no.” 

“ But I must ”"—— 

“ Then everything else will be of no use, that’s all. She will be 
sure to let it out to somebody. You own yourself she cannot keep 
a secret. And why should we be so unkind as to burden her with 
one?” 

Beatrice felt she was doing wrong. But the charm of being 
ruled was still fresh upon her: and where was the merit of general 
submission if she was to rebel whenever submission went against the 
grain? 

* What you think right is right for me,” she said again 
humbly. 

“Then that is settled,” said Abel conclusively. ‘I shall leave 
for town at once, so that everything may be made easy for you: and 
I will never rest until I send you good news.” 

‘* But if you do not?” 

‘* But I shall—I will. Be patient, and trust me.” 

Girls who are used to such situations may think Beatrice not 
a little impolitic to submit her will so implicitly to any man in 
the world, and to let him see that she did so. It may be gathered 
that there is a certain use in ball-room flirtations after all, in so far as 
they give the experience which teaches people how to hold their 
own. But Beatrice was not used to such situations, and had no 
desire to hold her own. Absolute and visible surrender was the 
haven of rest that her soul desired: and having hitherto surrendered 
nothing, there was a reckless joy in letting all go. 

And so the great fire of Longworth came to an end. 
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As for Abel Herrick, it may be assumed without saying that he 
felt his new secret safe for just as long as he pleased. He was bound, 
in order tosave her whom he loved from worry, to discover his own 
magnificent parentage : and if the discovery took long, as it well 
might, that would not be his fault but his misfortune. He might defy 
the most skilful casuist to show that he had been actuated by any but 
the most ideally chivalrous motives in anything he had said or 
done. 

Nevertheless, just as if he had been the most prudent man in the 
world, he lost no time in leaving Longworth. A sudden pressure of 
business peremptorily called him to town the very.next day. He even 
could not find, or failed to find, an opportunity of saying good bye 
to Beatrice before he went away, beyond a whispered word and a 
hurried pressure of the hand: but the touch assured him that he was 
very much in love with her indeed. Her rank, her beauty, her 
absolute submission to his will, and the element of mystery with 
which he had contrived to surround their engagement were all 
exactly and singularly adapted to gratify his delight in any romance 
of which he could take himself for the hero. Outwardly, his leave- 
taking was so insignificant that even Mrs. Burnett, who was present, 
could detect nothing to find fault with, except that it was almost 
a little too formal for two people of whom one had saved the other's 
life only the night before. She was almost disappointed to be relieved 
of her suspicions, for she did not like to be mistaken in her psy- 
chology. 

He was sitting in the up-train, engaged in reviewing and admiring 
the way in which he had at last managed to act up to his chivalrous 
ideal, when another passenger, tall, bearded, and broad-shouldered, 
entered the same compartment at the next station, with a large 
quantity of small luggage for a man. Abel thought he knew the 
face, but could not recall when or where he had seen it. He hada 
bad memory for faces and names. He also noticed that his fellow 
passenger used only one arm, and that his left, in settling his luggage 
and lighting his cigar. 

“TI suppose you won’t mind my smoking?” he asked : and then 
Abel frowned, for he had a good memory for voices, and the full, lazy 
tones recalled a certain morning on the terrace at Longworth, when 
he had heard the self-same voice presume to speak of love to Beatrice 
Deane. 

“Not at all,” he answered shortly. 

“Can I offer you a cigar? Pardon me if I’m wrong, but are we 
strangers? Haveén’t we met in this part of the country before?” 
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“ Yes—at Longworth. My name is Herrick.” 

“ Herrick ?” said the other, looking him over with a curious sort 
of smile. ‘‘ By Jove! So you are. You know my mother, I believe 
—Mrs, Burnett? She knows you—very well indeed. By the way— 
can you explain to me exactly how you managed to get Miss Deane 
out of the fire ?” 

Abel looked at the view from the window, as he answered, “‘ How? 
— I—lI hardly know myself—I don’t know, in fact—people do very 
unaccountable things at such times.” 

“Quite so. They do. But still Ishould have thought you would 
have remembered something ?” 

“No. I don’t know what I did. I was as much surprised as any- 
body.” 

‘‘ You must have been. It puts one in mind of the Sonnambula. 
I wish you could tell me, though—it might be useful some day to 
know how to lose one’s head to such good purpose. I wish I could 
sleep like that. I’m a first class sleeper, but nothing to you. Do you 
ever dream ?” 

“* How far are you going?” asked Abel suddenly. “To town?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—It might be Brighton or it might be Calcutta. 
But about dreams. What a strange thing it must be to do like 
some fellows, and, when one goes to sleep, to wake up in a land 
of lies.” 

“ Don’t you ever dream ?” 

“ Never. I wish I did—it must be rather amusing.” 

“T suppose you have no imagination,” said Abel, rather scorn- 
fully. 

“Not an atom. You've become a lawyer, haven’t you ?” asked the 
Captain, in the same odd tone of half amused, half careless 
curiosity. 

“T have been called to the bar, since I saw-you.” 

“ Ah—a capital profession, I should say, fora man of imagination. 
Only isn’t it rather disagreeable sometimes, having to make people 
believe what you don’t believe yourself ?” 

“ There’s no need to do that. And if there were, I don’t see that 
there’s much to choose between our two callings. We only defend 
murderers—you murder.” 

“ Well, you see, it doesn’t give us night-mares.” 

“Can I help you?” asked Abel, seeing that the Captain was in 
difficulties over rearranging some of his luggage with his one arm. 
“IT see you have had an accident—lI hope it is nothing serious ?” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself. There—now ‘I’m pretty comfortable. 

H 2 
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Here’s Redchester. I think I shall take a nap—perhaps if there’s a 
railway accident I shall save somebody.” 

“ Redchester? Then good-bye—I get out here.” 

He had nothing to do at Redchester: but it was better to lose a 
train than to travel in the company of a man who seemed bent on 
forcing him to tell a lie. He seized the opportunity of escape, and, 
though feeling that he had not acted very heroically in running away, 
saw Clearly that the greatest hero under like circumstances could not 
have acted differently. ‘‘ Impertinent curiosity is not to be borne,” 
he said to himself, as he indignantly paced up and down the plat- 
form. “Of all the insufferable things in the world a soldier in peace 
time is the very worst—the airs they give themselves because they 
wear a livery and take wages for doing nothing, like a footman ! 
Such a fellow as that to have dared to propose to Beatrice! I should 
have lowered her if I had stayed in the same carriage with him—and 
what right had he to cross-examine me? If I had told him a lie he 
would only have got what he deserved for his impudence. I hope 
he will get to Calcutta and drink himself into knowing what dreams 
are—all those fellows do. I should have inevitably got angry and 
compromised Beatrice if I had stayed. When’s the next up- 
train ?” 

“Next up? There’s no next up, sir—she’s the last that’s just 
gone.” 

Abel was not an impatient man, but he swore. It was worse than 
annoying, for he still had to manage his shillings, and the loss of his 
ticket and an unexpected hotel bill were no trifles to him. He 
wished Sleepy Dick a great deal farther.than Calcutta, and some- 
thing much worse than bad dreams. However, there was no help 
for it now ; and he would have had few thoughts to spare for Sleepy 
Dick had he known how much may depend upon the loss of a train. 

‘The only immediate consequence was that he reached his cham- 
bers in the Middle Temple a whole four-and-twenty hours later than 
he intended, at a late hour on Sunday evening, and found nobody 
there. His clerk, or rather quarter clerk, for the young man con- 
trived to serve not only two but four exigent masters, had pinned a 
piece of paper inscribed, “ Mr. Herrick—Back in five minutes,” upon 
the outer door, and there it still remained. He crumpled up the 
piece of paper, threw down the carpet bag that he had recovered 
from the lost luggage office, and spent the best part of an hour in 
hunting for a lucifer. The evening was cold, and no fire was laid, so 
that the manner of Abel’s return was not calculated to restore the 
temper that he had lost by the way. 
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His gas was lighted at last: and this showed him another dis- 
agreeable thing—no fewer than three letters upon his writing-table. 
There may be men who like an unopened envelope to form part of 
their welcome home, but, with all his peculiarities, he was not quite 
so eccentric as these. Things had gone well in the main, but crossly 
in detail ; and he had now especial reasons for being suspicious of all 
letters. 

And especially of these, or at least of two of them. One was 
simply an envelope without stamp or post-mark. But one bore the 
Redchester post-mark and was addressed in the handwriting of Mr. 
Deane : another bore the Eastington post-mark, and was directed in 
Milly’s Italian hand. What could she have to say? Both letters 
looked ominous. Was it possible that Mr. Deane had already dis- 
covered his engagement to Beatrice? Had Milly really refused 
Tom? He opened the unposted letter first, so as to put off the 
nervous moment of opening the others. His brow cleared a little— 
it was not a bill. It was only from his clerk, but it was this :— 
“Sir: Mr. King’s clerk left a brief for you, and will see you Monday 
morning.” 

He looked behind his desk, and there he saw what has made 
many a poor man’s heart leap into his mouth—a real brief, not a 
thin thing such as had already now and then fallen to him at Ses- 
sions and elsewhere, but a fat pile of blue and white, that looked 
worth cutting into. He had looked forward to such a prize as the 
reward of patience, but the actual sight of it filled him almost with 
awe. He could not even give himself the pleasure of a closer 
examination till his mind was free from any misgiving that might 
mar the pleasure of indulging another of his dreams: for he had 
pictured himself not only as Bayard but as Erskine too. Till he 
was out of his suspense the brief must lie. He balanced for nearly 
a minute between the two remaining letters. Mr. Deane’s was the 
most formidable : so he made a compromise with anxiety and dashed 
at Milly’s. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


When the reapers rest, to bind 
Summer into sheaves, 

Wouldst thou ask the harvest wind 
Why he loves the leaves? 


Wouldst thou ask of word and tune 
Why their souls agree? 

Why the ever changeful moon 
Draws th’ inconstant sea ? 


Nature cares not whence or how, 
Nature knows not why— be 

’Tis enough that Thou art Thou, 
And that I am I. 


Tom had caught the up-train by a good hour: and, while his 
father’s house was blazing, he was on his way to the station a hundred 
miles away where he was to join another line, whence he was to 
branch to Eastington, whence he was to reach Winbury by any sort of 
conveyance he could find. It was a long and tedious journey, and 
carried him fast and far from the ill newsof home. Eastington would 
not care, and Winbury would not know. 

So he hurried away from the tidings that would have brought him 
back even from the all-absorbing errand on which he was bound till, 
at about seven o’clock ‘in the morning, he was roused from a halt 
doze by the word, whatever it was, that ir porter’s language did 
duty for Eastington. He was almost numbed, for he had hurried off 
without even a great-coat or a wrapper, and felt as most people do 
when they arrive at an out-of-the-way station on a raw morning after 
a night in the train. But Tom took such things healthily, and was 
no slave to the moods of the weather. His solitary race had seemed 
sensible last night, and therefore seemed no less sensible next 
morning. He went to the Lamb, and, under the influence of a basin 
of water, a clothes-brush, and five mutton chops, took not only a 
hopeful but a sanguine view of things in general. 

His love-making had been an intensely exciting and interesting 
affair—to him. It had not been quite so interesting to Milly, because 
—believe it or not who may—she was in actual and supreme igno- 
rance that he loved her until he told her so: Now the chronicles of 
Winbury are of the smallest beer at best, never soaring beyond the 
discovery of a few old letters in a Hebrew Bible: but a chronicle of 
Tom’s attentions to Milly and of what she did not think of them is 
below the dignity of the history even of Winbury. 

The offer had come as the finale to one of what Tom called his 
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duty visits to the Vicar—not that he called them duty visits as a 
salve to his conscience, for he did not delude even himself into 
thinking that he ran over to Winbury from Cambridge at all sorts of 
inconvenient times to chat with a deaf old fossil that hardly knew 
him when he came, and had lived without him for at least three-score 
years and ten. Duty meant pleasure, and pleasure meant Milly 
Barnes. “I’m going to see my uncle” became a sort. of recognised 
form among his friends : and Tom knew it, and laughed with them. 

He and she were walking along the canal, not far from where the 
tinker’s request for a kick had been refused. 

‘Milly !” said Tom. 

** Yes ?” 

“T’m going away to-morrow.” 

** Are you ?” 

“Ts 

“You seem very fond of going away. 

“You think so, do you? Don’t you think I’m fond of coming 
too ?” 

‘*T suppose so, as you’re not obliged to come.” 

“Do you mean to say you don’t know ?” 

**T suppose you mean that you come to see me ?” 

“ Look here, Milly—should you be very sorry if I went away and 
mever came back again ?” 

“ Of course I should be—very sorry indeed. You don’t mean that, 
do you ?” 

“ Yes—but really sorry ?” 

“‘ Why—what on earth should I do ?” 

“« Milly—what did you do before you knew me ?” 

“‘T dusted the books in the library.” 

“* Of course—but when you'd done that, I mean ?” 

“‘T dusted them again.” 

** And what should you do if I went away ?” 

“T suppose—well—I should dust the books in the library.” And 
she sighed. 

“‘T wish you'd tell me something about yourself, Milly. Have you 
no thought but of dusting those nonsensical books that nobody ever 
looks at all your days ?” 

“ Why—what else is there to do? I’d dust the whole parish if I 
vas only allowed.” 

Mrs. Tallis was surely for once to blame. To allow her niece to 
go out walking alone with a young gentleman of whom she knew 
nothing more than that he was a Cambridge man named Eliot and a 


»” 
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nephew of the Vicar was imprudent, if not something more. But 
the fact is that she had taken a grim sort of liking to Tom ever 
since he had praised her housekeeping. Human nature is human 
nature, and her having toiled for so many years without a word of 
appreciation gave to one word of praise the effect of a whole volume 
when at last it came. Mr. Adams himself had some cause to be 
jealous of Tom ; for though the housekeeper, like other people, was 
ready to be taken in by shams, she knew the real when she saw it as well 
as most people, or even better. As in the case of Mr. Adams, where 
she trusted she trusted absurdly : and, like stiff and grim old ladies in 
general, she had a large fund of indulgence for good-looking boys. 
But, in whatever way her seeming inconsistency may be accounted 
for, she did in effect allow Tom to take an ell where she would have 
refused an inch to another : and the effect was that, at this particular 
moment, he was feeling very like what, in another man, he would 
have called making a fool of himself. Common-place people can 
be very eloquent to one another in common-place words, or indeed 
without using any words at all. And, for the rest, He was He, and 
She was She. 

“What is there to do?” he echoed. ‘“ What do other girls do? 
I suppose you will be married some day, Milly, like all the rest of 
the world.” 

““Why do you ask me that?” she asked quickly. ‘“ How can I 
tell? I should say you were the most likely to be married first, of 
us two.” 

He suddenly felt jealous of every other man in the world. 
“Never!” he said. “I shall never marry unless you do, and in 
the same church on the same day. Will you be my wife, Milly? 
Say you will.” 

And that was the whole story of Milly’s second offer, to which she 
had given that decided “ No” which had obliged Tom to offend his 
father by saying “can’t” when nothing but “won't” would do. 
But something, even in her very decision, must have told Tom that 
a “Yes” would have come from nearer the bottom of her heart, or 
he would surely never have managed to eat his fifth chop at the 
Lamb at Eastington. He hired a horse and rode over to Winbury 
at a pace that must have reminded the hack of old days after the 
hounds : and he pulled up, not at the Vicarage, but at the Vane 
Arms. 

Tom had by this time grown familiar not only with, but to, Win- 
bury. Without anybody’s knowing exactly how, he had brought life 
into the place, and had even organised old Crook’s scholars into 
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something like discipline, by getting up a cricket-match between 
Winbury and Westcote. So Mr. Pottinger, the parish constable, 
who had been to the Vane Arms about a pig, or some similar 
business, received him with respectful familiarity and a broad grin 
of welcome. 

“And how be you, sir? So you’ve come down to see after us 
again, sir? But, God bless my soul, I’m forgetting what’s due,” he 
said, his grin shading off suddenly into a lugubrious shake of the 
head. ‘You haven’t been up to the house, sir?” he asked, in a 
solemn whisper. 

“No, Why?” asked Tom as he dismounted. “There’s nothing 
wrong ?” 

“Wrong, sir? It’s contrairy to Nature, sir, if you call that 
wrong.” 

* What is it ?” 

“Tt zs contrairy to Nature that a lady what’s been part and parcel 
of this here parish ever since I were no older than you, asking your 
pardon, should go to leave it like that in one’s own day. And such 
good friends as we were, too. She’s took bad, sir—very bad 
indeed.” 

“She! Who?” 

“*T knew how ’twould be, all along. She’ve been cleaning, clean- 
ing, cleaning that there place for nobody, as if dirt weren’t ordained 
like other things—and that’s contrairy to Nature too—till, as one 
may say, she’s cleaned herself into the churchyard—dust to dust, 
they say, and that’s true enough with her. I’ve been up to the 
house, sir, and seen the doctor, and she’s just as bad as bad.” 

“Mrs, Tallis '—Good God !—What do you mean by cleaning 
herself into the churchyard ?” 

“That’s but a way of speaking, sir. I don’t mean she’ve besomed 
herself in with her own hands. You'll mind, sir, the first day you 
ever come to Winbury, a good bit of time ago? Well, sir, she was 
in such a hurry to get over to Eastington that she couldn’t wait til} 
she could get as much as a cart, and she walked over, sir, on her 
legs and back again—and she’ve never been quite the same woman 
since as she were before. And so when she colded herself a bit 
afore the Michaelmas cleaning, down it settled on her lungs. You 
know the doctor from Westcote, sir, that you bowled out for a duck’s 
egg? Well, he calls it bronch-i-tis, sir—that’s the word: and lI 
expect I’ve said good-bye to her in this here world, poor soul.” 

“You mean she’s dying ?” 

“ That's it, sir. People that’s never ill gets it hard when they are,” 
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“Good God! And Miss Barnes?” 

“‘She takes on terrible, sir. And being just like a lady she knows 
how to do it well. But she’s a nurse in a dozen, sir. You’d never 
have thought ’twas in the girl, brought up to do nothing as she’s 
always been. There’s Mrs. Herrick up there, too, and all the village 
’d be there, if Miss Milly would allow. Mrs. ‘Tallis was a bit close, 
sir—a notable woman, that knew how to make both ends to meet 
and to lap over: but she was a right down good ‘un at bottom, and 
‘we'd miss the church clock not a bit more than she.” 

Tom knew too well the village fashion of talking of death as a 
familiar acquaintance to mistake Mr. Pottinger’s style of speech for 
want of feeling. He tied up his horse in the stable and hurried to 
the Manor House, thinking only of being at Milly’s side in the hour 
of her trouble. The door was opened by Abel’s foster mother, who 
held each corner of her apron between a finger and thumb, as if to 
make a basin for the tears that were pouring freely. 

“ How is she?” began Tom quickly. “Is she still ?”-—— 

“Law, sir! If you wants to see a dying woman you be come 
just in time! Who’d a thought it? She with never a chick nor 
child, and I with eight, good lack alive !” 

Without staying to fathom the mysteries of a matron’s logic, Tom 
made his way straight to the housekeeper’s room. In the hall he 
met his cricketing acquaintance the doctor from Westcote. 

“It’s all over with our poor patient, Mr. Eliot,” he said, as he 
shook hands with him. “I don’t know what good you'll do by 
seeing her, but you can do no harm. I can’t wait, myself—I’ve two 
more bad cases a dozen miles off, and one of those may be saved.” 

Tom understood the country doctor as well as he understood Mr. 
Pottinger, and found no want of feeling in the short and brusque style 
“of one who was fighting every hour to keep death away from a circle 
of twenty miles. “And Miss Barnes?” he asked. 

“A good girl, Mr. Eliot—my right hand here. Good-day—lI’ve 
but fifty-seven minutes and a half to ride a dozen miles on a tired 
horse. Good-day.” 

The door of the housekeeper’s room was half open: he tapped, 
and entered softly. The bedroom led out of it: and he heard 
Mrs. Tallis’s voice running on hoarsely in broken starts, and saw 
Milly’s figure bending over her, quietly, but moved every now and 
then by sobs that she tried to restrain. He drew back into the 
window, so that no chance sight of his presence might disturb what 
he knew was the last time that Milly would hear the voice of her 
more than mother. He only caught a few words here and there, nor 
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could Milly herself, though her strained ear was close to her aunt’s 
lips, have heard all, for the broken voice was every moment growing 
fainter and fainter. Mrs. Herrick was standing at the door of the 
housekeeper’s room, filling her apron with her tears. 

 Milly—it’s a comfort I haven’t much on my conscience—if I 
haven't done all I ought it’s been for want of time. It’s only 
the autumn cleaning lies much on my mind—thank God, I’ve no 
fears for you now. Mr. Adams knows what to do as well as me, 
and you’ve got an education at Miss Baxter’s to fit you for any 
station in the land. Make my respects to him, and tell him I’m 
sorry not to have seen him before going away. You'll hear people 
call me close and mean, my dear, but don’t you trouble to con- 
tradict them. You won’t find I’ve saved much, all the same; but 
what there is ‘ll be enough to keep you going till the time comes. 
Trust Mr. Adams, my dear, and do whatever he tells you: he is a 
respectable young man, and will be reasonable in his charges, 1’m 
sure. And you'll mind what you promised me about him, my dear 
—and now my mind’s at ease about you. Thank God I’ve never 
put off to to-morrow what I could do to-day. Don’t you do that 
ever, Milly. I’m vexed, thinking about how you'll get your meals 
properly : but the wind’s tempered to the shorn lamb. It would 
have been better if you’d tried to learn a little more how to manage 
for yourself, for you'll find servants a sore trial. But never mind— 
my dear—don’t cry : we must all go, and I shan’t be sorry to see my 
poor John again, I trust he'll know me: for he was a fine young 
man when he went, and we didn’t grow old together as we ought to 
have done. And my poor brother Sam and my sister Martha—I 
shall see them all. It will be like a holiday. If I’d only been 
spared to see the cleaning through I should die happy, and knowing 
my work was‘done. Mr. Smith would have come at last, and then 
he’d have seen with his own eyes. I’d have liked to have heard him 
say, ‘ Well done, Mrs. Tallis,’ with my own ears. Everything’s quite 
ready to be cleaned, my dear—there’s not been much time for things 
to get wrong since Saturday’s doing. If I had only died on a Sun- 
day there’d have been nothing wrong at all. You won’t live here— 
you'll have a grand house of your own—I’d like to have seen it— 
but it’s all for the best : you—but before you leave this—there was a 
big spider-web in the little attic—tell Mrs. Herrick to do as if I was 
by—leave all like a new pin—Mr. Smith ’ll come at last—I’ve put 
the house in order, and when he comes—Good-bye, my dear. He's 
coming now—He’s come.” 

It-was not Mr. Smith who came. But, whoever it was, he most 
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surely found the house in order: and the housekeeper was dismissed 
to the rest that she deserved. 


Tom did not stir from the window. Whenever Milly left her aunt’s 
bedside she must find him at hand: and not for a million Longworths 
would he have given up the right of trying to give her some comfort. 
But she was so long appearing that he began to feel alarmed. He 
stole softly and reverently, as the most thoughtless must in the pre- 
sence of the sacrament of death, to the side of the bed and touched 
her hand. She did not seem conscious of the touch: at any rate she 
let his fingers remain on hers. He had no shrinking from looking 
at realities, and he looked at the dead woman’s face, which smiled as 
he had never seen her smile, for her hardness also had died. Then he 
closed her eyes. 

Thus all three remained for a long time, without a look or a word, 
till Milly let out her sobs at last, and wept as if her heart was 
broken. Tom beckoned to Mrs. Herrick, and half led, half sup- 
ported Milly from the room. He did not speak, and presently left her, 
so that she might be for a little while alone. But he went no farther 
than the large drawing-room where she used to sit, so that he might 
be at hand in case of need. 

There is sach a thing as healthy selfishness in the world. Tom 
liked and respected Mrs. Tallis well enough, and love made his heart 
bleed for Milly: but it would have been contrary to Nature, as Mr. 
Pottinger would say, for an eminently practical young man who lived 
strongly to forget his own existence in that of others. He could not 
forget, because Mrs. Tallis had died, that he and Milly lived, or for 
what he had come post haste to Winbury : and something told him, 
without words, that Milly’s heart in her sorrow had crept a little 
nearer to his own. To speak to her to-day was of course out of the 
question, but at the same time he must lose no more time than was 
absolutely necessary—his intention had been to settle matters at 
home once for all by one conclusive answer, and intentions with him 
had all the weight of vows. He would of course be missed at Long- 
worth, and he clearly could not let them know where he was till he 
could send at the same time a satisfactory reason for his being away. 
One day must now be lost in any case, for it was too late for the 
post, and to leave Milly in order to telegraph from Eastington 
was of course out of the question. He wished he had left some 
sort of message to account temporarily for his sudden absence, 
but it was too late to think of that now, and as one more 
day would put everything straight again, he dismissed the regret 
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from his mind, as he dismissed all useless things. “They'll think 
I’ve got up early and gone fishing, I dare say,” he thought; 
“and they’ll know me better than to think I’m drowned because 
I’m not home at dinner time.” So, after waiting in the drawing- 
room till he could wait no longer, he went out to order a bed 
at the Vane Arms. The landlord wondered a little that he should 
not have put up at the Vicarage as usual, but Tom never thought ot 
making excuses or explanations, and the death of Mrs. Tallis was like 
the coming of chaos to Winbury, and made it natural that everything 
else should run out of the appointed groove. 

He was in the stable, giving orders about sending back the horse 
to Eastington, when Mrs. Herrick, now the most important person in 
the whole village, came to him. 

“T think Miss Milly ought to see you now, sir. I’ve told her 
you're here, and she didn’t say-a word.” 

From which it may be concluded that the walks along the canal 
had been best understood by those whom it least concerned. 

He set off to the house at once, at such a pace that the old washer- 
woman could hardly keep up with him. 

“ And if I may make so bold,” she said, in breathless anxiety, “is 
there any news of our Abel, sir? I hope he is doing well ?” 

“Never mind Abel now.—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Herrick: I 
forgot he was almost your son.” 

“ Aye, sir—when I used to have him I used to have nine.” 

“ He’s doing wonderfully well. By the way, he must know of this 
at once—shall I give him any message from you ?” 

“No thank-you, sir, if you please. ’Tis enough for us he’s doing 
well. ’Twouldn’t be fair to trouble the likes of him with the likes 
of we.” 

Tom stared : for her experience was not within the scope of his 
theories. But he had no thoughts to spare for Mrs. Herrick’s comr 
plications. He was now at the lodge gate, and Mrs. Herrick, having 
spent all her breath, was obliged to drop behind him. 

He found Milly sitting where he had left her, but much more com- 
posed, Either her tears had run dry, or her sorrow was sinking down 
below their spring. 

*‘ Dearest Milly !” he could not help saying, as he stood before her 
and looked down upon her with reverence as well as love in his heart 
and eyes. He, at any rate, never thought her common-place : and, 
however wrong he might be in the main, he was for once more right 
than he knew. 

“ My own poor little Milly !” he said, following all his heart. “I 
do love you, with all my heart and soul !” 
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She looked up at him, with dry eyes. “No!” she said, half to 
herself : and her eyes filled again, from a fresh spring. 

“ But I do, Milly—and I may love you too—-even if you can’t love 
me. You are all alone” 

“Tf you cared at all—you would not be here.” 

“Ts that what makes you think anybody else cares for you, Milly 
—that he is never here? I must not let you think that—even now. 
If you do love me, you may say so now—he himself says you are free 
to love whom you please.” 

He had not meant to say one word to-night: but he could not 
help himself when he felt how utterly alone she was but for him. If 
the presence of death is to close the heart, then death is an evil. 

“* He—Abel ?” she exclaimed with a start: “‘ He says that? You 
have seen him ?” 

** Don’t think me quite a selfish beast—for talking of myself—when 
—He knows I am here, and why.” 

“He knew I should be true,” she said, with a long sigh. “He 
trusts me to keep my word, because he has kept his own.” 

“Write to him, then—not now, but when you can. But don’t 
keep me miserable—I know what he will say. And—if he says what 
I know he will—do you love me, Milly, yes or no?” 

“Oh, Tom—don’t ask me now—can’t you understand ?” 

If the presence of death is to conquer love, then is death an evil, 
ten times told. But they come as they should, when they come 
hand in hand. It was a fitting part of Milly’s sorrow that, in the 
very moment of it, her heart should take its rest where it had already 
gone. 

He sat down by her side and drew her towards him. “ You will 
write ?” he asked eagerly. ‘“‘ And if he answers it as he will, you will 
be my wife—you will let me be your home ?” 

** T would try to be yours,” whispered Milly. “ But”—— 

“But what? What could there be to part us then ?” 

“‘T have promised—not to marry till I am allowed.” 

“You have other friends, then? But they will consent, [jsup- 
pose ?” 

“Mr. Adams.” 

“Who's Mr. Adams ?” 

“My guardian—a lawyer. He lives at Eastington.” 

“A lawyer? Then I'll go over to Eastington to-morrow morning. 
Try and write to Herrick—you don’t know how important it is for 
us to lose no time—lI’ll come back to the Vicarage, for I will not 
leave you now. My own darling! Don’t cry now” 
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Her head was almost on his shoulder: and he had scarcely time 
to withdraw his arm when the doctor entered in the half twilight. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Eliot,” asked the latter drily, “that you'd 
better leave Miss Milly to me? She has not been in bed these two 
nights, and I have too many patients on hand to want any more.” 

Tom started to find it so late. He pressed Milly’s hand, wrung 
the doctor’s as if it had been that of an old friend, and went back 
to the Vane Arms, hardly knowing whether he was on his head or 
his heels. If the old housekeeper’s spirit still clung to the old house, 
it found itself half forgotten for one moment to be remembered for 
the next in a better way. It was April in the old house: and the 
sun came with the rain. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


With sole unsoiled he trod the ways 
That fringe the skirts of shame, 

And oft he caught the people's praise 
By fishing for their blame. 


As keen as Chanticlere in spring 
His trumpet he would.blow : 

And, when he missed the pigeon’s wing, 
He somehow hit the Crow. 


Was Milly engaged to Abel Herrick or to Tom Eliot ? 

She at any rate did not attempt to answer. She only knew two 
things : one, that she loved best what she had just lost: the other, 
that if she loved Abel next best there was something better than 
love in the world. With this thought below her tears, she fell at last 
into the deep sleep of utter fatigue. Though once more left alone 
in the old Manor House no ghosts came to her: for though alone 
she was not alone. 

Tom also slept : for he also had lost a night’s rest and he had to 
make up for it. But he was on his way to Eastington before sunrise, 
and on foot: for no other conveyance was to be obtained, and his 
horse had been returned. 

He was in such a whirl of family complications that there was 
nothing to do but let them fight it out among them and settle them- 
selves : and it was so bright a morning that he felt quite light-hearted 
—so light-hearted that he was almost ashamed of himself, and began 
to think himself a fellow without any feelings at all. He checked 
himself at the beginning of a whistle that seemed horribly out of 
keeping with what Milly must be thinking or dreaming, and with 
what lay behind the closed shutters of the old Manor House. He 
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climbed over the park wall so that he might have the satisfaction of 
passing within a stone’s throw of Milly. “ Let me see—wasn’t there 
some girl once named Flora Campbell?” he thought as he struck 
into the short cut to Eastington by way of the canal. ‘What awful 
fools boys are, to be sure. Well, there goes Longworth now, and let 
it go. I can write home now, and say so. I wonder if that cold- 
blooded brute Herrick told them why I’m gone? For cold-blooded 
the fellow must be, with all his good points, or he’d never have given 
her up without a fight, and a hard one too. I’m afraid I shan’t be 
<juite so fair as to tell the first fellow that wants her to go in and win, 
while I look on. She never could have really cared for a fellow like 
that—the thing’s absurd—nor he for her. But it has proved her a 


‘ grand girl, if that wanted proving—if she’s so true without love, what 


won't she be with it? By Jove—I woudd let anybody win her—if he 
can. I don’t care-—the governor, bless him, will see I’m right after 
all; before he’s many weeks older, and as for Longworth, he has a 
right to do what he likes with his own. After all, if I hadn’t been 
born, Bee and Annie would have had it, so it’s only supposing their 
father to have been an hour older than mine, as he might have been, 
and then everything’s as it ought to be. I wonder what sort of a 
fellow this guardian will turn out? A lawyer too. What can Milly 
want a guardian for, and she of age, and without a penny I should 
think, unless it’s the contents of some old stocking? Well, I sup- 
pose I can tackle him. Mr. Adams—that sounds patriarchal, 
somehow. He'll talk about settlements, of course: and I shall 
astonish him by telling him to settle everything just as he likes, and 
send in his bill, and have it over. How fellows can stickle over 
parchments when they want to marry a girl beats me—but they all do. 
But then there isn’t more than one Milly in the world.” 

Yne hundred million Millys would have been a little nearer the 
mark: but he had not counted beyond the first when he entered the 
High Street of Eastington, just when the earliest shutters were being 
taken down. LEastington was a very Paris or London compared with 
Winbury, but it was a Winbury among towns except on market day, 
and this was not market day. It was an absolutely stagnant place, 
though, being the county town, a good deal of business necessarily 
passed through it quietly in the course of the year. The inhabitants 
considered themselves rather wide awake than otherwise, and in 
advance of the age: and the Mercury, the organ which had given 
Abel Herrick his first sip of fame, was undoubtedly a power as far as 
Westcote, and even farther. It was at the office of this journal, a 
stationer’s shop in the High Strect, that Tom inquired for the address 
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of Mr. Adams the lawyer. He was directed to a place called either 
Hog Alley, or Og Haliey—the exact shade was doubtful—and thither 
he went, wondering what made him feel suddenly shy. 

The true reading proved to be Hog Alley, and was a narrow 
passage leading out of the main street between tall houses of black 
brick which showed Eastington to have a respectable sort of half 
antiquity. The dinginess of the approach confirmed Tom in his 
preconceived opinion that Milly’s guardian would turn out to be a 
precise, formal, old-fashioned old fellow of the accepted pattern of 
guardians all over the world. And then arose the question in his 
mind, Was it wise to risk disturbing the old fellow so early by an 
application for the hand of a ward? Or, on the other hand, was 
it wise to risk missing him by calling after business had begun ? 
Unaccustomed shyness tempted him to pass by the brass plate 
on which was inscribed “ Mr. Adams, Solicitor”: impatient habit 
drew his hand to the bell. Courage prevailed. “ Here goes— 
there'll be somebody up, any way ”—and he pulled the bell. 

But he waited full three minutes before he heard bolts and a 
chain drawn: and the door was opened by a grimy old woman 
not more than three-quarters dressed and with half-opened eyes. 

“You aren’t the milk? You want to see Mr. Adams? Call at 
nine. That’s his time.” 

“ Thank you,” said Tom, always polite to his inferiors. ‘Then 
I’ve just hit it; there goes nine.” 

“So it do, to be sure—bless me—well, call at ten—he’ll be sure 
to be in then,” 

“* Hulloa! I say !—Mother Night-cap!” called a voice from above. 
“Where’s that soda? Are you making it, eh?” 

“It’s a coming, sir!” bawled the old woman. “ Here’s a to-do, 
with people coming before Christians are out of their beds”: and 
she slammed the door in Tom’s face, leaving him standing on the 
step outside, with his card in his hand. 

“ T suppose this is the right Mr. Adams?” thought Tom, as he 
examined the brass-plate once more. “‘ Soda at nine—that tells tales 
of somebody : but I suppose lawyers’ clerks are no better than their 
betters. Lucky for him, I should say, that Mr. Adams didn’t 
happen to come to his office at nine. What on earth am I to do till 
ten? I might get some breakfast, though. A good thought—I 
will.” 

He went to the Lamb once more, and breakfasted, with the news- 
paper spread out before him. But it told him nothing of Longworth, 
for it was only an old Mercury dated three weeks ago. And if it had 
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been the Zimes of that morning it would have come to the same 
thing, for he did not read a word. 

“You may say that,” said one of two farmers who were taking 
bread and cheese at another table. “He’s a deep ‘un, and no 
mistake there.” 

“ And such a clever chap too! Knows the points of a horse as 
well as the points of the law. That’s possession, you know.” 

“ Ah, you may say that—no mistake there.” 

“He's the chap for my money—they may talk of their honest 
lawyers and that, but I like a lawyer with a spice of the rogue in 
him. Where’s the good of being an honest man oneself if one’s 
to have an honest lawyer? There’s somebody must do the dirty 
work, I suppose—a man can’t be expected to cart his own 
manure.” 

“Very true—no mistake there.” 

“You've heard tell how he did old Field? Old Field goes to 
his office, and says ‘ Look here, lawyer—I'll put a case: a chap’s 
dog ran off with a pound of steak out of my shop: what am I to 
do ?’—‘ Send the chap a bill,’ says he, ‘and County Court him if 
he don’t pay.’ ‘Then here’s my bill,’ says old Field; ‘just eleven- 
pence ha’p’ny; you are the chap, and the dog’s your own.’ ‘All 
right,’ says he: ‘you give me five and sevenpence ha’p’ny—that’ll 
be the change out of my fee, for advising you.’ So old Field had 
to pay nigh six shillin’ for having his steak stole—Ha, ha, ha!” 

* Ah, they may talk of lawyer Smith, but lawyer Adams for me. 
He had him there!” 

“You're talking of Adams the lawyer?” asked Tom. “Is 
there more than one? He seems to be rather a sharp _practi- 
tioner ?” 

“Sharp’s the word, young gentleman! If you ever go to law, get 
him your side, that’s all.” 

“ Ts he a good sort of fellow to talk to?” : 

“A good ‘un to talk? I don’t know his match this side 
Michaelmas.” 

“You may say that,” said the other. “He’s a deep ‘un, and no 
mistake there.” 

** And such a clever chap too! Knows the points of a horse” —— 

But the clock struck a quarter to ten: and Tom, not caring to 
hear a repetition of the story of old Field and his beef-steak, 
paid for his breakfast and returned to Hog Alley, doubly wondering 
what sort of person Milly’s guardian could possibly be. 

A transformation scene seemed to have been effected in Hog 
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Alley, on a small but striking scale. The door was now wide open, 
the blinds were drawn up, and everything looked smart and trim but 
the windows, which were in a condition that would have driven Mrs. 
Tallis wild. She would most assuredly have scrubbed them, and thus 
lost Mr. Adams his legal reputation till they became professionally 
dingy again. 

The usual ceremonies of waiting were gone through with precise 
and elaborate exactness. Tom had known none of those terrible half 
hours spent by clients and patients, which are probably respon- 
sible for more grey hairs than poverty or disease themselves. This 
half hour, spent in studying the prospectus of an insurance company 
that hung against the wall, depressed even him. 

But at last one of the clerks, without any apparent reason, looked 
up for a moment from his desk and told him that Mr. Adams was 
now disengaged. Tom stepped into the most respectable and 
orthodox of private offices, exactly as he had pictured it to himself, 
with an imposing array of tin boxes—so many that if Mr. Adams 
had been the family lawyer of two whole counties he could not have 
shown more. A young man, dressed in a black suit, with a scarlet 
neck-tie and a parti-coloured dahlia in his button-hole, pointed to a 
chair without looking up from the parchment over which he was 
poring. 

** Am I to wait for Mr. Adams here ?” asked Tom. 

“One moment, sir, please. ‘And whereas the said Marquis of,’ — 
—all right. 'There—now, sir, I can attend to you.” 

“ T came to see Mr. Adams.” 
> “ All se—all right. I’m the party. What can I do for you ?” 

“* You are Mr. Adams? Why—Is there a senior partner, per- 
haps ?” 

* T’m the firm.” 

Tom stared hard at Milly’s guardian. Why, he could not be older 
than himself: it was so absurd that all his senses, except that of 
humour, went off to sea. There was a sort of joke even in the 
young lawyer’s snub nose. 

“ T’ve just come from Winbury,” he said. “ You will be sorry 
to hear, no doubt, that Mrs. Tallis died last night—almost sud- 
denly.” 

“ By Jing—I mean the dev—I mean you don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Mr. Adams in a voice that reminded Tom of the soda-water of an 
hour ago. 

“IT do, though. I was in the house when she died.” 


“Poor old girl! She'll be a loss—but never mind. Mr. Eliot, 
I2 
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I believe? And, may I ask, who are you? Next of kin, eh? 
She had people at Norwich. She was a very close old fi—elderly 
party; and I’m uncommonly sorry she’s gone off the pegs, I am, 
on my word.” 

“T am told you’re Miss Barnes’s guardian. Can that be 
true ?” 

“Ah! I see.—Oh, Miss Barnes—oh yes, I’m her guardian.— 
Now, Mr. Eliot, I put it to you, between you and I, ain’t it rather 
early inthe day ? There’s some delicacy to be observed, you know 
—there is indeed.” 

“* Hang the fellow’s impudence !” thought Tom. “ What does he 
mean by talking like that to me? I see he wants putting down.—- 
Look here, Mr. Adams, I want to talk business in a business-like 
way.” 

“Very good—if you come to business, I’m your man. You and 
I'll get on capital, I see. And now, praps, you'll remember that a 
lawyer’s time isn’t his own.” 

“Then,” said Tom, colouring, not with shame for the avowal, but 
with shame at having to make it to this whipper-snapper of an 
attorney, “I have proposed to Miss Barnes, and she has accepted 
me. So I have come for your consent, which I suppose. is only a 
matter of form ?” 

Mr. Adams turned his face half round, as if he was hard of 
hearing. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Eliot. Will you oblige me by saying 
that word again ?” 

“ A matter of form? That can be all, I suppose.” 

“What are you, Mr. Eliot, may I ask? Not one of us, eh?” 

Tom hardly knew how to behave : whether to be amused or cor 
temptuous. Under any other circumstances he would have treated a 
man of this type with good-humoured condescension, and it was too 
ridiculous that he should have to come to this young cad, as he con- 
sidered him, to sue humbly and respectfully, cap in hand, for the 
happiness of his life. The only thing was to fancy him what he 
had expected, and to answer accordingly, so long as the questions 
were fair. 

“No. Ihave no profession at present. I have taken my degree 
at Cambridge.” 

“Ah. Then let me ask you what you think forms are made for ? 
Praps you think Miss Milly’s consent matter of form too? Let 
me tell you,” he said, trying to expand himself into importance suffi- 
cient to fill his chair, “ that precious messes we should get into if 
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swe treated our clients’ wishes as matters of form. However, we'll 
see. Of course it’s Miss Milly’s own pretty little self you’re after, 
and nothing that may happen to be in the wind? And you’re what 
may be called a gent at large?” 

“T don’t want you to remember whom you're speaking to, but 
you'll remember whom we're speaking of, if you please.” 

“Quite so. Just my own views. Quite natural, Mr. Eliot: she’s 
a nice girl—really quite an uncommon nice girl. We used to think 
no end of her in our office, when she was at Mother Baxter’s. And 
when did you pop, eh?” 

‘“*T came to an attorney’s office to talk business—not slang,” said 
Tom, the amusement and contempt beginning to mix into in- 
dignation. 

“Quite so—slang, Mr. Eliot, is a low, vulgar habit, which I trust 
you will never be offended with in your journey through the world. 
But pop—if I’m not mistaken, pop has been used by some of our 
greatest authors. But de gustibus non est disputandus: and as a 
Cambridge scholar you’ll know what that means. So, if you like, 
when did you initiate the interrogatories? It’s all one to me, only 
the other word saves time—that’s all.” 

“ And I like to talk good English, and not bad Latin—that’s all. 
I spoke to Miss Barnes last night. I don’t know anything of her 
affairs, and don’t want to. I suppose it will be enough for you if I 
settle anything you like, and as you like, and have it over.” 

“ Ah, that’s something like business—that’s quite a white cart, as 
the French say. I'll make a note of instructions as you go on— 
what have you got to settle, sir, if you please ?” 

“‘ Well—not very much—an uncle of mine left me about a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.” 

“ Prodigious ! All your own—absolutely ?” 

“T told you it was not very much. But I shall enter some pro- 
fession, of course ” 

“ Ah !—And you're a gentleman at large, with a hundred and fifty 
of your own—and you popped—I beg pardon : initiated—the night 
the old lady died—and you don’t know anything about Miss Milly’s 
affairs—oh no, oh of course not, not at all? Well, Mr. Eliot, you’ve 
done quite right in coming straight to me. You couldn’t help your- 
self ; but it was quite right, all the same. And ergo, on mature con- 
sideration, and after weighing all the circumstances, I beg leave, in 
the name of my unprotected ward, to have the honour to—show you 
my office-door. Just painted, sir, and a new brass plate, with the 
name of Joseph Adams, Solicitor, who wasn’t born yesterday.” 
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“What !” said Tom, starting up. 

“Door, sir. Or introductory exit, if door’s too plain. I’m not to 
be caught with chaff, not I. Miss Milly’s just as if she was my own 
daughter, Mr. Eliot : and I’m going to keep off trespassers with the 
utmost rigour of the law. You're not the only young chap, nor the 
only Cambridge scholar, I’ve got my eye on, and you'll not be the 
last, I daresay. I’m sorry now I had my door done up: I ought to 
have had it widened first a bit, to make plenty of room for all of ’em 
to go out, and to make ’em see it clear.” 

Tom prided himself upon keeping his temper, and Mr. Adams 
was evidently not one with whom it was possible to quarrel without 
loss of dignity. But the snub face and the vulgar voice were enough 
to aggravate even Sleepy Dick himself: and Tom must have looked 
dangerous, for Mr. Adams rose and suddenly held out his hand. 

“T see you’re not a bad sort,” he said. “‘ Have a biscuit, and a 
glass of sherry wine. Or p’raps you're a gin and seltzér fellow? 
That’s the go now. We're men of the world, we are, and you've 
only made the little mistake of thinking I’m not quite as wide awake 
as I am, that’s all. You're not the first that’s made that mistake, I 
can tell you. There ain’t no malice in business between men of the 
world. One does the other, and then it’s all done for that round. 
You called at nine, I hear, but you must get up earlier than that to 
take in me. Here’s to you, sir, and many of ’em, and better luck 
next time. And whenever you want advice, Mr. Eliot—or it may 
be a trifle of cash, as you’re a Cambridge gent at large—you come to 
Hog Alley, and if I don’t pull you through I’m a Dutchman. The 
door was a metaphor, you know. I like you, Mr. Eliot: and as an 
acquaintance I hope you'll turn in any day you're passing by.” 

“I’m confoundedly sorry I ever did, that’s all.” 

“Humbug. A lot of fellows, now—old Smith, for instance— 
would have been taken in by your talk of settling. NotI. When 
a man talks of settling all he’s got I pretty well know that he’s got 
seven figures for a capital—and all aughts, every one.” 

“I don’t envy you your experience. Well, I’m not afraid of a 
fight. Do you mean to say a guardian can keep a girl from marry- 
ing after she’s of age? I don’t know much law, but it can’t be so 
absurd as that comes to.” 

“The law, Mr. Eliot, is never absurd.” 

“ Then Miss Barnes is free to disobey you ?” 

“TI never make admissions, Mr. Eliot. And p’raps she’s not of 
age: and paps you don’t know young women quite so well as- 
me.” 
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“Then, if you won’t give me an answer, I must find somebody 
who will.” 

“ This is a free country, Mr. Eliot—that’s your own affair.” 

“Then good morning.” 

Tom gave himself credit for not having been drawn into a quarrel 
with such acad. But that did not help much if the lawyer's claim to 
forbid Milly’s marriage was well founded. Having heard lawyer 
Smith spoken of as precisely the opposite of lawyer Adams, he lost 
no time in discovering his office and sending in his name. 

After going through the same process of waiting as before, he 
found in Mr. Smith a red-faced old fellow in a dress-coat and white 
choker, who beamed upon him pleasantly through a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

“‘T want to ask you, Mr. Smith, if a girl who is more than twenty- 
one cane forced by her guardian to refuse an offer of marriage,” 
said Tom at once, without waiting to sit down. 

Mr. Smith’s smile, he thought, changed from a general to a parti- 
cular one. “I suppose,” he said, “that I have not the pleasure of 
speaking to the guardian ?” 

“Need I mention names? I should be very much obliged if you 
could merely answer the question.” 

“ Your name I know: but I should like to know the young lady’s. 
You see, Mr. Eliot, I might be acting against one of my own 
clients.” 

“Very well—I don’t mind,” said Tom, colouring a little. He felt 
as if he were making Milly the talk of all Eastington. ‘The young 
lady is a Miss Barnes.” 

“Barnes? I don’t know any infant of that name. And the 
guardian ?” 

“Mr. Adams, the lawyer here.” 

“ What—my old clerk, Joe Adams, a guardian to young ladies? 
Why the young Jackanapes wants a guardian himself—guss custodiet 
custodes—who’s to guard the guardian, eh, Mr. Eliot? Ha, ha, ha! 
So it’s Joe Adams that refuses to make somebody a happy man, eh? 
What’s his reason ?” 

“That’s just what I want to know.” 

“ And you say the young lady is more than twenty-one ?” 

“ No doubt of it—though Adams chose not to admit it.” 

“When Joe Adams doesn’t admit, that means he can’t deny. 
That’s what he calls being sharp, I believe. The young lady isn’t a 
lunatic, I hope ?” 

“ Good God, no!” 
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“She is entitled to property, of course ?” 

“Not toa penny. At least she can’t have anything like what she 
would gain by marrying me.” 

“Aha! There the cat jumped, eh? Never mind—my walls have 
no ears. Is there a will? Perhaps there are restrictions on her 
marriage ?” 

“Quite impossible, I should say. That fellow Adams never 
hinted at any such thing: and then, if she has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose ”—-— 

“True. Then, supposing her to be not a lunatic, and supposing 
her to be really of age, aud allowing for my ignorance of any special 
circumstances in the case, I may safely tell you, as a general question 
of law, that Miss—Miss ”——— 

“ Barnes ” 

“Miss Barnes may safely defy Master Joe Adams and all his 
ways. Does he give no reason at all for his refusal ?” 

“None!” said Tom, recovering all his good temper. “ He said 
nothing but ‘ No,’ and he said that in such a way that it was as much 
as I could do not to knock him down. And that, you say, isn’t 
worth a straw ?” 

“Which? The ‘No’ or the knocking down? I'm afraid if you’d 
knocked down Joe Adams you would have found it cost you a good 
many straws. But the ‘No’ is not worth halfa split one, I should say.” 

* And if he sticks to it ?” 

“‘Then go to some respectable solicitor. Joe Adams, Mr. Eliot, 
to use an apt though homely proverb, was always particularly fond 
of teaching his grandmothers-in-/aw—ha, ha, ha!—to suck eggs. 
He has a reputation for sharpness, which is a very dangerous sort of 
reputation for the man who gets it. He has to keep it up, you see, 
and if he makes a slip, he’s done. Shaving with a blunt razor isn’t 
quick work, but it shaves just as clean in the end, and doesn’t cut 
one’s chin. Mr. Adams guardian to a marriageable young lady! 
What a notion—it’s all of a piece with his impudence in thinking 
there’s room for another lawyer in a place like Eastington. Perhaps 
he’s a rival though! MHasn’t it occurred to you, Mr. Eliot, that a 
smart young guardian might like to keep the field clear ?” 

“By Jove! I never thought of that—of course that would account 
for it all !” 

“ My dear sir, anything would account for Joe Adams making an 
ass of himself. A petticoat’s at the bottom of most things: ard a 
fellow wouldn’t make such a blunder in his law without having some- 
thing more than brains inside his skull.” 
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** And what would you advise me to do?” 

“T should say, don’t marry a girl without a fortune. But if you 
will, why then snap your fingers at Master Adams, and if he snaps 
back, come to me. I think we’ve got him on the hip this time. 
Impertinent blockhead, to think himself fit to set up for himself— 
and in Eastington too !” 

“Thank-you !” said Tom, with the warmest gratitude he had ever 
felt towards any mortal, and thinking Mr. Smith the greatest lawyer 
in the world. He was ashamed of the trumpery fee he had to pay 
for information that was worth its weight in diamonds, and once 
more galloped to Winbury. 

It was very hard that he had to restrain his joy in the house of 
mourning. But there was nothing now to prevent his placing his 
arm round Milly’s waist and drawing her towards him, as he said— 

“ Have you written that letter, dearest ?” 

“ Yes—and ?”—— 

“Tt’s all right! I’ve seen Smith the lawyer, and he says Mr. 
Adams’s guardianship isn’t worth half a split straw. Those were his 
very words. So, when Herrick’s answer comes” 

*You’ve been to Eastington? To-day?” 

“Of course I did. It was life and death to me.” 

“ And—you didn’t see Mr. Adams ?” 

“Oh yes, I saw him.” 

“ And what did he say?” asked Milly, with more anxiety in her 
half whisper than she was able to hide. : 

““Oh, he said ‘No’—of course he had his own reasons. But 
Smith ”—— 

“Oh, Tom! It doesn’t matter what anybody else may say! If 
Mr. Adams said ‘ No’ ”—— 

“* My darling—he can’t: it’s the law. How can a cad like that— 
and when we love one another, as we do ”—— 

Poor Milly let her hands fall heavily, and drew a deep sigh that 
ended in a sob. 

“Oh, Tom! It can never be! I promised—Her !” 


Mr. Smith might be right in his law, but Mr. Adams had shown 
himself to be better acquainted with what was not law. Tom felt 


his heart break : but he had not a word to say. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


I HAVE not yet come to the end of my correspondence witlr 
respect to the Jewish antecedents and the conversion to Christianity 
of our Prime Minister. It is natural that: our Hebrew fellow- 
countrymen should feel a deep interest in this.subject. The most 
important communication that has reached me is from Mr. 
Adolphus Rosenberg, who has collected a mass of evidence relating 
to Mr. Disraeli’s family and their secession from the Jewish Com- 
munion. He has been largely assisted, he says, by the writings of 
James Picciotto, an able and learned Jewish author, who has exa- 
mined numerous synagogal archives not hitherto collated for literary 
purposes. I can only produce here a few of the more important 
items from Mr. Rosenberg’s interesting letter. He goes back to Mr. 
Disraeli’s grandfather, who, like the Premier, was named Benjamin, 
and we must distinguish him from his grandson by the different 
method of writing the surname. Benjamin D’Israeli, the grandfather, 
was of Portuguese descent, but resided in Italy until the time when he 
brought his family and settled in London. He took but little interest 
in the affairs of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue of which he 
was a member—one of the most ancient if not the very first of the 
synagogues established in London—which still exists in Bevis Marks, 
Houndsditch. “ The Anglo-Jewish community,” says Mr. Rosenberg, 
‘*is divided into two sections, the Askenazim, or Germans, following the 
ritual which is more or less the work of German and Polish rabbis, 
and the Sephardim, who are descended from the Israelites banished 
from Spain in the period of the Inquisition of Torquemada.” The 
books of the Portuguese Synagogue show that in the first year of 
his residence in England Benjamin D’Israeli’s contribution to the 
synagogue amounted only to ten shillings a year, sufficiently indi- 
cating that he was in far from affluent circumstances; but he prospered 
so well in this country that by-and-by his annual payment amounted 
to £22 13s. 4d. In or about the year 1782 he appears to 
have held an honorary office in connection with the congregation. 
His son Isaac, born in 1766, married Maria Basevi, a Jewess, 
and had four children—one daughter and three sons. The sons 
were Benjamin, Ralph, and James. Upon Benjamin Disraeli, our 
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Premier, the rite of the Abrahamic covenant was performed - by 
David Abarbanel Lindo, a cousin of his mother, one of the principal 
members of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue and a merchant 
of considerable repute. Isaac D’Israeli was anything but a fervent 
religionist previous to his separation from the Jewish Communion. 
He was a literary recluse, a student and a bookworm, and never in 
his works gives expression to any sentiment of religious fervour, 
either Hebrew or Christian. In his Jewish days he did not often 
attend the synagogue, except on the Day of Atonement and New 
Year’s Day, and occasionally on Passover and Pentecost ; but he con- 
tributed regularly ten pounds a year to the synagogue, and frequent: 
guineas to charitable institutions in connection with it. Meanwhile 
he attained some eminence as a man of letters, and on the 3rd of 
October, 1813, at a meeting of the congregation, he was elected 
Warden: a position of high honour and importance. But Isaac 
D’Israeli refused the office, stating in a letter to the Elders: “ I am: 
willing to contribute, so far as my limited means permit, to your 
annual subscriptions, but assuredly without interference with your 
interior concerns.” The Elders ignored this letter, and Mr, D’Israeli 
was fined £40 in default of his acceptance of the office. Subse- 


quently he addressed to the executive of the synagogue the following 
letter, which has been recently brought to light by Mr. Pic- 
ciotto :— 


You are pleased to inform me that my election of Parnass (Warden) is in 
strict conformity with your laws. Were I to agree to this it would not alter the 
utter impropriety of the choice, Whatever may be the laws, the spirit of the 
law must depend on their wise administration. 

A person who has lived out of the sphere of your observation, of retired 
habits of life, who can never unite in your public worship because, as now con- 
ducted, it disturbs instead of exciting religious emotions—a circumstance of 
general acknowledgment—who has onlytolerated some part of your ritual, willing. 
to concede all he can in those matters which he holds to be indifferent ; such a 
man with but a moderate portion of honour and understanding never can accept 
the solemn functions of an Elder of your congregation, and involve his life and 
distract his business pursuits, not in temporary, but permanent duties always 
repulsive to his feelings, 

I lament the occasion which drives me, with so many others, out of the pale 
of your jurisdiction. The larger portion of your society bears a close resemblance 
to the tribe of Ephraim, whom Hosea curiously describes, ch. vii. v. 8, ‘‘ Ephraim 
hath mixed himself among the people! Ephraim is a cake not turned”! That. 
is, a cake upon the hearth, baked on one side and raw on the other, partly Jew 
and partly Gentile! Why have you so many Ephraimites ? The cause of this 
defection is worthy of your inquiry. Gentlemen, allow me to add that whenever 
the governed are unruly some defect will be discovered in the governors. Even 
the government of a small sect can only be safely conducted by enlightened 
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principles, and must accommodate itself with practical wisdom to existing cir- 
«cumstances, but above all with a tender regard to the injured feelings of its 
scattered members. Something like the domestic affections should knit us all 
together. A society existing on the voluntary aid of its members is naturally in a 
feeble state, and if it invests itself with arbitrary power a blind precipitation in a 
weak body can only tend to self-destruction. Many of your members are already 
lost ; many you are losing! Even those whose tempers and feelings would still 
cling to you are gradually seceding. 

But against all this you are perpetually pleading your existing laws, which 
you would enforce on all the brethren alike! 

It is of these obsolete laws so many complain. They were adapted by 
fugitives to their peculiar situation, quite distinct from our own, and as foreign 
to us as the language in which they are written. Some of you boast that your 
laws are much as they were a century ago! You have laws to regulate what has 
ceased to exist; you have laws which, through the chahge of human events, 
prove to be new impediments to the very purposes of the institution, and for the 
new circumstances which have arisen you are without laws. 

Such, gentlemen, is my case: invincible obstacles exist against my becoming 
one of your Elders—motives of honour and conscience! If you will not retain a 
zealous friend, and one who has long had you in his thoughts, my last resource 
is, to desire my name to be withdrawn from your society. 

It remains for you, gentlemen, to set a noble example of dignity and political 
wisdom. Let the award of the J/ahamad (Elders) be revised, because they have 
erred in the choice of a fitting person to become a Parnass (Warden). 

At all events you have my warm wishes for happier days. Do not shut out 
the general improvement of the age. Make your school flourish, and remember 
that you have had universities cre now ; society has only to make itself respect- 
able in these times to draw to itself the public esteem. Believe me, I have not 
come like Sanballat the Horonite, who, with bitter derision, impeded Nehemiah 
in his zealous labour of rebuilding the walls of the Holy City, scoffing at him 
for receiving the stones out of the heaps of the rubbish, Neh. c. iv. v, 2. 

I am, gentlemen, with due respect, yours, 
Isaac D’ISRAELI. 

Dec. 3, 1813. 6, King’s Road, Bedford Row. 

The Elders were not moved by Mr. D’Israeli’s appeal or his 
arguments, and simply replied that, under the existing laws, it was 
not possible to grant the exemption. In March, 1814, according to 
Mr. Picciotto, a formal demand was made upon Mr. Isaac D’Israeli 
for the £440 fine. He refused to pay the money, but expressed his 
wish to continue his annual subscription. The secretary of the 
synagogue, however, repeatedly forwarded the demand for the £40 
fine, and at length elicited the following letter :— 

I have patiently sought for protection against the absurd choice of two or three 
injudicious individuals, but I find that you as a body sanction what your own 
Jaws will not allow. Iam not a fit member of your society, and I certainly am 
an aggrieved one. I must now close all future correspondence, and I am under 
the painful necessity of insisting that my name be erased from the list of your 
members. 
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George Basevi, Mrs. Isaac D’Israeli’s brother, tendered his resignation 
at the same time. In the year 1821 Mr. Isaac D’Israeli applied to the 
secretary of the synagogue for certificates of birth of himself and 
family. A difficulty, however, was made of the fact that the fine of 
#40 remained unpaid, and thereupon Mr. D’Israeli settled the old 
account and received the certificates, from which it appears that 
Benjamin Disraeli, the Premier, was born Dec. 21, 1804, and is 
now therefore seventy-one years of age—one year older than is 
generally stated. My correspondent Mr. Rosenberg, like most of 
his race, looks with great mistrust upon the reported conversion of 
Jews to Christianity. He does not think that Isaac D'Israelt 
ever accepted the Christian faith, and he asserts that the young 
children were not in the family circle taught any special form of theo- 
logical belief. “It is said,” he adds, “ that Samuel Rogers, the poet, 
who was intimate with the D’Israeli family, one day of his own 
accord, in the year 1817, took the child Benjamin to the Church of 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and had him baptised.” 





WITH respect to the Irish custom of substituting the sound of ¢ 
for that of e¢ in such words as meat, tea, sea, and the observations 
thereon of a correspondent printed in these pages last month, Mr. 
W. Annesley Mayne favours me with the following interesting re- 
marks :—“ Your Irish correspondent is right in everything except his 
assertion that the Irish peasant cannot manage the ‘ea.’ Now, 
Achille cannot manage ‘th,’ and Max cannot manage ‘p,’ but Pat 
has no difficulty with ‘ ea.’ He simply pronounces it in a// words, as 
we still do in some—e.g., ‘ break,’ ‘ great,’ or ‘steak’; and he does 
so decause, during the period when English was introduced into 
Ireland, such was the ordinary pronunciation of ‘ea.’ A language 
imported into a country is not subject to the same changes which it 
subsequently undergoes in its own, and many words now looked on 
as purely Irish were excellent English in the reign of James I. This 
applies equally to pronunciation, Indeed, down to the reign of 
George II., and later, the general, if not universal, pronunciation of 
‘ea’ in England was that which has survived in Ireland. Similar 
survivals are still occasionally met with in this country among old 
people, who sometimes pronounce words as they were pronounced in 
the last century. Lord Russell says ‘ obleege,’ just as Pope did. Few 
persons consider how much the pronunciation of English has altered 
within the last three hundred years—more so, I imagine, than the 
language itself. Could we hear ‘ Hamlet’ as when acted in the time 
of the author we should scarcely be able to understand the actors.” 
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On this same subject a question arose in my own mind which I 
have asked my Irish correspondent to settle for me. If the Irish 
peasant can pronounce the “ee” correctly as in “ meet,” why can 
he not produce precisely the same sound when it occurs in “ meat”? 
‘To which my Irish correspondent answers that when he said the Irish 
peasant “cannot manage” the “ea,” he did not mean that there is 
any physical difficulty in his way, or that it is as hard for him to pro- 
duce the sound of the “eq” in our English fashion as it is for 
Achille to deal with the “th” and Max with the “p.” The Irish- 
man’s difficulty with the “ea” is just the same in character as the 
Cockney’s with the unfortunate “h.” The Cockhey can pronounce 
the “h,” for he can say “heggs,” but his difficulty is to know when 
to pronounce it and when to let it alone. But the Irishman’s 
tendency is to make sounds broad and full: that of the 
Englishman to make them narrow and thin. Where there is 
any reasonable chance the Irishman will take to the broader 
sound. When there is a doubt he will give that sound the 
benefit of the doubt. But the necessary prolongation of the thinner 
sound caused by the second “e” or by the “ie,” or even by a 
marked attenuation of a single “e,” takes away all excuse for the 
indulgence of his doubt. No one for instance ever heard an Irish 
peasant pronounce “she” as “shay,” although he pronounces 
“tea” “tay.” It is not exactly, as Mr. Annesley Mayne suggests, 
that Ireland was a little slow in following the changes of English 
pronunciation, although that may be some part of the explanation. 
The tendency to the broader sound is an Irish characteristic. When 
Dr. Johnson was preparing his dictionary he consulted some eminent 
authorities as to the pronunciation of the word “great.” Lord 
Chesterfield said it should be pronounced so as to rhyme with 
“state.” Sir William Yonge, on the contrary, said it should rhyme 
with “seat,” and that none but an Irishman could wish to pronounce 
it “grait.” Now,” Dr. Johnson observes, “‘ here were two men of 
the highest rank, one the best speaker in the House of Lords, 
the other the best speaker in the House of Commons, differing 
entirely.” Mrs. Piozzi was emphatically of opinion that Sir 
William Yonge was right. We are all of opinion now that his 
pronunciation was wrong, but he was right enough in his observation 
as to the tendency of the Irish accent. 





ALL this discussion about pronunciation arose out of Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s Irish acting and accent. That reminds me of something to 
be said about Mr. Boucicault’s Rip van Winkle, which Mr. 
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Jefferson is playing with such exquisite art. When Salvini’s Othello 
was the delight of the town I noticed the fact that an odd blunder 
in the English rendering of the stage directions brought Verona 
side by side with Venice. It is no technical blunder which transfers 
Sleepy Hollow to the Catskill Mountains. If Rip van Winkle 
wandered from his home under the Catskill Mountains into Sleepy 
Hollow he must have walked some ninety odd miles, and crossed 
the broad Hudson to begin with. The Catskill Mountains lie on 
the west of the Hudson towards Albany, and Sleepy Hollow is a 
valley near the village of Tarrytown, on the eastern bank of the 
river, and nearer to New York by nearly a hundred miles. Of 
course Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Boucicault must know this very well, 
but, I presume, the idea was that to throw into one the scenes 
of two charming and familiar stories would give a double interest 
to the play. I confess I do not think so. The story of Rip van 
Winkle and the legend of Sleepy Hollow deserve alike a little more 
tenderness and respect. If it were possible to make a play out of 
something in Wordsworth I do not think it would be a good thing to 
describe the hero as standing on Westminster Bridge in the morning 
and seeing the Thames wandering at its own sweet will under Rydal 
Mount. Or suppose we were making a new dramatic version of 
“‘The Lady of the Lake”: how would it meet with general approval 
if we were to represent the fair Ellen as steering her little skiff across 
Loch Katrine and mooring it under the walls of Edinburgh Castle ? 
It is not the geographical inaccuracy, however, I care so much 
about, although it would be as well perhaps that a New York audi- 
ence should not be told that Mistress Woffington left her theatre in 
London late in the evening and sauntered leisurely along the Thames 
for a few moments until she reached Oxford. I rather dislike the 
irreverent hashing-up of the two legends. We might as well have 
Hawthorne’s “Brook Farm” and Bret Harte’s “ Roaring Camp” 
stuck in among the Catskill Mountains to make the scene seem 
more familiar and attractive. 





Many of my readers will be aware that in the person of the ex- 
Duke of Modena who died last November expired the representa- 
tive of the royal line of Stuart—Francis the Fifth of Modena and, by 
“« divine right” of birth, Francis the First of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Since the death of James II. the line 
of British Sovereigns, according to Jacobite principles, runs as 
follows: In 1701, James III. came tothe throne. In 1765, Charles 
III. In 1788, Henry IX. (Cardinal York). Here ended the direct 
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line : and the next heir to the lost crown was Victor Emmanuel I. 
of Sardinia, the direct representative of Henrietta Maria, daughter 
of Charles the First, whose only child and daughter married the 
Duke of Savoy. This Victor Emmanuel left four daughters, of 
whom the eldest, Maria, married Francis IV. of Modena: and 
her eldest son is the ex-Duke Francis, who has just died without 
issue. So the succession after Henry IX. runs thus :—In 1807, 
Victor; in 1824, Mary III. (reckoning the wife of William of 
Orange as Mary II.); in 1840, Francis I. -The historically inte- 
resting, though otherwise idle, question remains as to who would be 
the Sovereign of England were the Act of Settlement to be now 
repealed. Oddly enough, the phantom right has only just missed 
falling to the Comtesse de Chambord, eldest’ sister of the ex-Duke, in 
which case the Count and Countess would have united the ghosts 
of the crowns of both France and the United Kingdom. But 
history has just lost this practical jest by having given the ex-duke 
one brother, Ferdinand, who, dying in 1849, left one child, Maria 
Theresa, born in the same year. She is therefore the present 
representative of the royal line of Stuart and, according to 
genealogical principles, Mary IV. of England. This arch-duchess 
Maria Theresa being married to Prince Louis of Bavaria, and having 
a son and two daughters, it is probable that the heir of Charles the 
First must henceforth be looked for among the descendants of 
this younger branch of the royal family of Bavaria. This branch 
failing, the line next in succession, passing over the Comtesse de 
Chambord, will be in the descendants of Marie Beatrice, remaining 
sister of the ex-Duke of Modena. Her eldest son is a Bourbon of 
the Spanish branch, the present Duke of Madrid. Failing this 
line, the succession returns to the house of Savoy, as represented by 
the present King of Italy, and, in its youngest branch, by the Comte 
de Chambord, who is accordingly the junior living descendant of 
Charles the First. There is hardly a great royal house in Europe 
that has not Stuart blood in its veins. This chapter of genealogy 
contains much historical suggestion, but none more valuable than 
that SyLvaNuS URBAN may write of a Mary IV.without having to 
take a ride to Tower Hill—as would very possibly have been his 
fate had he, in his youthful day, spoken at his table of a King 
James the Third. 
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THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK COMPANY 
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TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS. 

The advantages of Iron Man and other fittings for Stables are now so fully recognised, that it is difficult 
te find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such a 
kind as to prevent the possibility ef a vicious or horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect manner ible to cleanli and health. Tus Sr. Pancras Ironwork Company has originated 
a vast number of improvements in every detail of stab ings, so that complete safety may be secured by 
adepting them. The Company’s inventions have been adop by Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and the members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Royal Families of France, 
+ a el the of Egypt, and many other Printes; and by the leading members of the aristoeraey 


A great variety f Stall, Loose Box, and Harness Room Fittings may be seen in the extensive new 
Showrooms at tT. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northers, 
and Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 

Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, ) 
STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price rs. 6d., or 
- post free for 20 stam; 


THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 

















A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


If you have never tried 







E JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


CHERRY 
TOOTH 
PASTE, 


Do so at Once, 
And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH. 


If your Chemist or 
Perfumer does not 
keep it, you will 
greatly oblige by 
forwarding his name 
and address, with 

—— 18 Stamps, to 


essrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., 93, Upper Thames8t., London, : 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST. 
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JOSEPH W. GRAY, 


TORQUAY, 


MANUFACTURER AND ERECTER OF 


DEVON TOR RANGES, 
BATH8, HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


AND THE BEST MODERN APPLIANCES FOR 


COOKING, WARMING, LIGHTING, VENTILATING, AND SANITARY PURPOSES, 


Also for Kitchens, Bath Rooms, Laundries, and Conservatories. 

Devon Tor Ranges or Ventilating Open-fire Kitcheners are the 
only Kitchen Stoves which prove thoroughly~-satisfactory in every 
respect. The distinguishing advantages over the best of others may be thus 
summarised— 

(a) The greatest possible Economy of Fuel combined with the highest 

efficiency. 

(s) Extreme Durability. kk may be said that practically Devon Tor 

Ranges cost nothing whatever for repairs. 

(c) Greater Comfort, Healthiness, Cleanliness, and Convenience owing to the 

simple open-fire arrangement and facility with which flues can be swept. 


(@) Perfect Ovens and Roasters heating well both at bottom and top, properly 


ventilated and efficient whilst roasting before the fire. 


FACTS CONCERNING DEVON TOR RANGES. 


During the last ten years hundreds have been sold in various parts of the Kingdom. 
In only two known instances have any repairs been required. The loose iron side 
cheeks and false bottom to fireplace require renewal occasionally at a trifling cost and 
need no workman to fix. 

A Family Range 4ft. wide consumes only 7cwt, per month, or less than jcwt. per 
day. Others less or more, according to size. 

every case these v= give unqualified satisfaction, and in no instance has a 
Devon Tor Range been displaced or superseded by one of another description. 
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oh we high class kitchener notwithstanding its very moderate price.”—Civil Service 


“ Specially remarkable for economy of ffitel.”.—Cassel/’s Guide to the International Exhibition. 

“ Rapidly rising‘into popularity, as their merits are becoming known.” — Western Morning ee 

“ Of good appearance, and su tive of strength and utility.”’—Cassed/’s Guide to ¢ 
International Euhibition.” _ . ” 

“Not only commend themselves to the eye, but ap 
= those who have put them to the test during the last eight or ten years.”— 

P ’ 
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my is an unqualified success ; the connection with the Bath Room works excellently.”—GrorGs 
. Rovss. 
“ It is the most economical range I know of.”—Witson W. Puipson, C.E. 
“ The saving of fuel is immense.”—Epmunp Apcock. 
* Has more than fulfilled your promises respecting it.”—W. B. Norcutt. 
“ Has never been the least trouble.”—Rev. J. TAnourDIN. 
“ Has paid its own expenses in saving of fuel.”—Dr. Rives, F.R.C.S. 
w I am more than satisfied with it, the most economical range I have ever seen.”—Dr. Poyntz 
RIGHT. 
“* Has answered admirably, and gives complete satisfaction.””—Dr. Pottock. 
a on we — — ony yet, a > cE 
* My cook speaks ve: i of it.”"—T. Bucxuam, C.E. 
“ It works without a itch. Woe. GosTLInc. 


Price Lists and Full Particulars, with Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, and 
100 References, post free fro’ 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 
28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 34p.; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 











“The main objects of Tus Examiner newspaper,” said LeicH Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced in 1808, ‘‘ were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
of opinion in general, especially freedom from superstition, and a fusion of literary tastes into a’ 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and literary gongs during 
the yy which the lifetime of Tux Examiner already covers, and many g reforms, in 
which Leigh Hunt, Atsany FonsLangue, JOHN Stuart MILt, and their associates were pioneers, 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be . Tus 
EXAMINER, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as may promote wise thought and fearless action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and towards the 
development of views that are necessary to the increased well-being of all classes of society. 

As many independent thinkers give expression to their opinions in the pages of Tue Examiner, 
and none of them claim to be Fifallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 


“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 








London: E. DALLOW, 186, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


GAS STOVES 
HEATING & COOKING. 


weer rcv ewer fe orneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee- 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at . 


T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL :FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 


InstrrurEpD 1803. 


Capital, £1,600,000. 


Paid up and invested, £700,000. 


The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 
Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Every Information and Forms of 
any of its Agencies throughout the Kingdom. 


can be obtained from the Offices of the Company, or at 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





GREENSILL’S FAR-FANiIED. MONA BOUQUET. 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY 


GENUINE. 


The increasing popularity of this exquisite Por fants ts a proof of its excellence and superior qualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. ~+ 





AGENTS.— Sanger 


i? toe i Clay, Dod, and Case; 


oolley ; teman ; ewsbu 
ae iarker. ker. g++ mma; Je H 


and C#® Tuirsx: Wm. tp ae ng 
wee Brrmincuam: Jno. Churchi 


Lowpow: J. 
and Sons; Wm. Mather; Derciap ay and ‘Sons ; 
—_ and Co.; Raimes and Co. 
and Brown. 
m and Co. 
RISTOL: Ferris and Co. Lkxps: Goodall, 


S. Maw, Son, and Thom ; Wm. Edwards; 
Whittaker and Grossmith. LiverPoer: 
MANCHESTER : 
Epresvrcn : Duncan and Floc 
Yor« : Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 
Backhouse 





Introduced in 1852.) 


TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE. 


[Registered 





SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED. 


Directions Free. 
SEND TO GEORGE HALL, 


WORCESTER, 
Who will forward particulars. 


eee 





ARIEL BICYCLE. 


De lightest, my = safest, swiftest, easiest, 
beapest, best finished, and most elegant 
Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on applica- 
tion to Havwas & Jarrenis (Sole Manufacturers 
of Smith & ~~~ 4 s Patent Bicycle and Lever 
Tension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 


—_ 


SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 





| qe oye Price List free. Conserva- 
tories, &c., built to architect’s plans, or designs 


arn and estimates 
sizes required. 


complete.—Hereman & Morton, 14, Tichborne 


iven to ruugh sketches 

eating apparatus fix 

ee Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
Jet, with illustrations, post free, 3d. 





THE NEW JAPAN APPLE, 


Meaulei, is now distributing at 21s., 

, and 10s. 6d. each. It is as hardy as the 
common Apple; blossoms at the same time. 
The flowers are of a vivid orange scarlet colour; 
fruit of a bright, transparent lemon colour, very 
fragrant, about the size of the Golden Pippin 
epic, which are ay ape in the greatect pro- 
The this season has been tasted 

—_ of the best. judges and connoisseurs, and 

pr ed of ite flavour, and perhaps 
= af to any other kind of English or foreign 
t 


WM. MAULE & SONS, 
THE NURSERIES, BRISTOL. 








NOW READY, in One Vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


In F Boards, 2/-, by post 2/4. 


In Cloth, bevilled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3/6, by post 3/10, 


WATERSIDE 


SKETCHES 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers, 
By W. SENIOR (“Rep Sprnner,”) Author of “ Notable Shipwrecks,” &c. 
Reprinted from the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 





LONDON : GRANT & CO., TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 
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Persons who forward their Money 
Bely on dnc bast neasibhe Wotch by sehurse 
GHUROH, TUARET, RAILWAY, 
DRAWING@-ROOM 


AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 


Superior London-mada Watches, Jewelled 
a6 & or lo holek BtolO 10 to 20 


12020 Bto10 
gin 900 6 et Meet em eee! 2 8 Sto 18 


aps Half-Chronometers. Compensated for Variations of Pemperature, sted 
in Positions, Wiz ding and Setting Hands without a Key, for Gentlemen, 
In Gold, 30 to 40 Gs.; ditto in Silver, 16 to 25 Gs. _ : 
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a 
| 
ISTHE ONLY VENETIAN POS 


HEWINDOWBLINDQ)F THEPERIOD 


GSOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,ITIS | 


LicutFixes inHate THe UsuatSpace,ELecant 
IN APPEARANCE. & IS A MOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 


AND MAN SION. ASAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST SENT FREE ON 


HODKINSON & CLARKE 


APPLICATION 


DA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM & 2 CHISWELL FINSBURY SQuARE LONDON 
SE FOR WIRE BLINDS & SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND 








v 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE. | 


1s warranted te cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all kinds, Skin and Blood ases, its effects are marvel- 
fous. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 
2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 
Stamps, by the Proprietor, 





Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes. 
HAYWM™MAN’S 


BALSAM OF HOREHOUND. 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all dis- 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with 
ease and safety to Children, as well as Adults. It 
will be found to give instantaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect 
arapid cure. It HAS A Most PLEASANT TASTE. 

In THE Nursery it is invaluable, as children 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. Immediately 
it is taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has 
once tried it would ever afterwards be without it. 


aes & 








F. J. CLARKH, Chemist, Pre only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath ; 


’ sold in bottles, at rs. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. each by all 
aPor phat Ad yy JA COUN, respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 





MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
USE ONLY THE You cannot do better than read carefully, 
seriously, and attentively, 


GLENFIELD HE MAGIC MIRROR 285 
Ss T A oa C H. IMMEDIATELY. HF CONCERNS SVERTSODY. 


Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 
“MAGIC IR” Offices, Sheffield. 
24,000 sold in Seven Months. ESTABLISHED 1830. 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded TWO GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others. 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 


HOLLOWAYS | PTE THE GREATEST WONDER 


The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 














OF MODERN TIMES. 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females; Young or 
Old, ard as a Family Medicine, they should be in every household. 











eo - = 
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Part X. now Reqdy, price 2s. 64., 
TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Lonion. a Pilerimage. 


GUSTAVE DORE anp BLANCHARD JERROLD. 





A large edition of this magnificent work having been sold in monthly Five Shilling 
Parts, and in the complete form, in richly bound volumes, Messrs. GRANT & Co. are 
now republishing the book in Zwenty-Four Half-Crown Monthly Parts. 

The edition now in course of publication, though divided into a greater number of 
periodical parts—each number being sold at half the price of the monthly instalment in 
the original form—is in every respect equal to the former edition, of which 
a copy is now to be found in the libraries of most of the nobility and gentry of the 
country. 

With the concluding part will be presented to each Subscriber, gratis, a handsome 
Cloth Case (gilt lettered) for binding the work. 





LONDON : GRANT & CO., 72 To 78, TURNMILL STREET, E.C. 


VOSE’'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 
The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 Ibs.,and will throw water so feet . 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


hate Vege avg stagnant in from, ave the ngys atistant ones inteodnsed, and offast a cudag of 
j4 newspaper remarks :—‘‘ M. Loysel’s h ic machine for making fa or 
inj conan de el Go antes comaieis Cnactiaat fie ed. a 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and for GOUT, 
Lithia and Potass. 
CORES BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade mark. 
Sold everywhere, and Wholesale of | 
R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 


LONDON AGENTS :—W. BEST & SONS, Henrietta Street, Cavenpisn SQuare. 
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. . CADBURY’S 
COCOA ESSENCE 


GUARANTEED PURE AND SOLUBLE. 


The reason why so man pe ence to tate Dotan is Gane, toe wariees Oe 

mixed with Starch, un hand orm lea of rendering them soluble ; while really anew 
thick, heavy and indigestible. T Tis may be eatily detected, for if Cocoa thickens im the cup 
it proves the addition of starch. CaDBuRY’s Cocoa Essence is genuine ; it is therefore 
three times the of these Cocoas, and a refreshing Beverage like Tea or Coffee. 


CADBURY'S, EKIGAN CHOCOLATE 


THE ORIGINAL! 
THE BEST. 








Report of Dr. A. H. Hassall. 
“Lonpon, 14¢h Sez, ept., 1874. 
’ mr ng en yee: opical — 
mina ——— ‘Chemi is a sam 
of KINGSFORD’ Ss 5 OswEGd PRE 
ay a CORN, which 


F has been — 
Ay y years. 
nd that i it consists entirely of ibgerain 
. of INDIAN CORN, is very PURE, and 


may be regarded chemi cally and di etetic say 
PREPARED GORN, | #22%2io0== 
5 junction with Milk or r Beef Tea, comma itutes 
© a valuable article of diet for "Infants and 
wane Young Children. 


AMERICAN INDIAN CORN, wed H. Hassatt, M-D.,’ me 
. Purse and Unadulterated. 


ONE MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID FOR 


DEATH AND INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Hon) A) KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £200,000. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 


64, CORNHILL, @ 10, REGENT ST., LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


























